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MR. EXECUTIV 


the POWER PROVER 
will help you cut 
these costs 10 +0 25% 


...and reduce maintenance expense as it has 
done for more than 4000 fleet operators 


XECUTIVES responsible for profits 
E in more than 4000 organizations 
have shown increased profits in the 
operation of their company’s truck fleets 
since adopting POWER PROVER 
Service. Savings on gasolene and oil 
alone have run as high as 334%. Added 
to this have been other savings result- 
ing from fewer repairs, less frequent 
overhauls and generally lower main- 
tenance costs. 


What POWER PROVER 
Service is 
POWER PROVER Service includes 
three distinct features: (1) an analysis 


of exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensive 
23-step testing and adjusting routine; 


(3) use of exclusive, patented Cities 
Service Tuning Tools and Precision 
Instruments. 


Investigate at once 


Learn how POWER PROVER Service 
can, at trifling cost, help you cut ex- 
penses just as it has for more than 4000 
others. Find out how it can add to 
your profits by eliminating unneces- 
sarily wasted fuel and power. Mail the 
coupon today. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE POWER PROVER 
INFORMATION 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p. m. E. D. T. over WEAF and thirty-three N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


TEAM MATES 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium ... now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 
The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power. Combined with the 
23-step Cities Service tuning 
routine, using exclusive pat- 
ented precision tools, it stops 


} this waste. | 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in receiving further infor- 
mation on how I can cut my gasolene and oil 
bills as much as 30% and lower my operating 
and maintenance costs. Without obligation 
on my part, please send me this information. 


y 


Name 


Address 


City 
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LOOK TO WATER HEATING 






































As Strong and as 
readily Welded as 
Steel - - - as RUST- 
PROOFasCOPPER 


ANACONDA 
rurlduon (opper Mining Company 


— CARRDLDRD CIRAD CIWS CIWAD CIWS CPW] CARD CIWS CIWS CIWS CIWS CWA CDRS CDRS BWAS 


Many utilities have become increasingly active in 


developing the huge load potentialities of domestic 


water heating. To assure customer satisfaction, 


minimum servicing and uninterrupted operation, pro- 


gressive utilities in all parts of the country are em- 


phasizing the advantages of heaters equipped with non- 


rusting storage tanks. Indicative of this trend toward 


better quality, leading heater manufacturers now stand- 


ardize on Everdur Metal for tanks of non-rust models. 


Everdur, made solely by The 
American Brass Company, is a 
special copper-alloy which provides 
rust-immunity, the strength of mild 
steel and ready weldability by all 
common methods. Though Ever- 
dur represents the utmost in water 
tank quality, its cost is moderate. . 
and fabrication by welding is easy 
and inexpensive. 


Nor is the growing interest in 
non-rust heater tanks surprising. In 
the past decade Brass Pipe has be- 
come commonly used for water lines. 
The increased use’of non-rust tanks 
is a logical outgrowth of the general 
acceptance of rust-proof piping — 


is but natural in view of the now 
commonly recognized fact that rust- 
less metals put to these utilitarian 
uses give better, longer service at 


lower cost. 


+ “ “ 


There are other applications for 
Everdur*® . . countless others that 
encompass every branch of industry. 
For, in addition to being strong, 
rustless and easily welded, Everdur 
possesses excellent working qualities 

. is readily rolled, drawn, spun, 
forged, pressed and cast, and is 


worked either hot or cold. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By B. C. 


Fanning O politicians and bureaucrats 
Hatred realize that they are playing 
Is Playing with fire when they deliberately fan 


With Fire hostility, stirring up hatred among 
one class against another class? It 
is easy to start a fire, not always as easy to put it out. 
Time and time again during the last year Washington has 
gone out of its way to cast odium on men of affairs, some- 
times most unjustly. It took a grand jury only a few 
moments to decide that the grave charges brought by the 
Department of Justice against Andrew W. Mellon, in 
connection with his income tax, were unfounded. An equal- 
ly obnoxious charge brought against the Van Sweringens 
was also promptly thrown out. Senatorial, Federal Trade 
Commission and other hearings at Washington have fre- 
quently been conducted with palpable bias, not to say 
venom. Most of the spate of publicity released at Wash- 
ington has been infamously one-sided, designed solely to 
poison the public’s mind against responsible individuals, 
firms and corporations, usually large employers. 

Any and every broad-gauge statesman could and would 
sense the potential peril lurking in such a course under 
existing economic, social and political conditions and trends 
in this country and throughout the world. Verb. sap. 


Thinking is living. 


Hold ERE the American Federa- 
Labor tion of Labor permitted to 
Balance have its own way, America would 
Even 


be faced with the danger of a labor 
oligarchy powerful enough to domi- 
nate and dictate to the United States Government. Who- 
ever succeeded in having himself elected head of this 
gigantic Party could unquestionably make himself the 
most powerful man in American politics, in American 
industry, in American national life. Senator Wagner 
and other politicians have done their best—their worst— 
to pave the way for such an eventuality. 

Why should organized labor be exempt from laws 
applied to employers? Why should labor unions be al- 
lowed to dodge responsibility for their acts? No such 
exemption, no such privilege, no such license is extended 
to any other group of citizens. Playing into the hands 
of organized labor in this undemocratic way is regarded 
as playing “good politics”; but how can politicians 
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ethically justify such maneuvering, such un-American 
discrimination, such lop-sided application of justice? 


The Way Out: 


F all the many reports prepared 


Relief, for President Roosevelt, the 
Recovery, most sensible and most practical on 
Reform, how to re-achieve prosperity is that 


of the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee, composed of fifteen experienced industrial 
executives. “The key to the unemployment problem is to 
be found in the stimulation of the construction and other 
durable goods industries,” is aptly emphasized. The way 
out of our economic and social difficulties is thus charted: 
first, relief ; second, recovery ; third, reform. Brain Trust- 
ers have been insisting upon putting the cart before the 
horse: instituting every possible and impossible “reform” 
regardless of the injurious effect upon recovery. Declares 
the committee : 


Chief among the. fundamental conditions needed for recovery are: 

A free flow of private capital into private business. 

A sound real estate mortgage market. 

Industrial relations on a basis which will assure co-operation 
instead of strife. 

A balanced price parity between agricultural commodities and 
manufactured goods. 

The further re-establishment of confidence—most important of all. 


It adds: 


Essential to the establishment of-confidence are the following: 

Assurance to private enterprise that the profit incentive will 
continue to receive public approval as an energizing motive for 
economic activity. 

Public recognition that the only legitimate purpose of taxation 
is to provide the necessary revenue for government and not to 
effect a punitive redistribution of wealth which paralyzes business 
initiative or for any other purpose. 

Removal through a permanent balancing of the budget of the 
threat of uncontrolled inflation. 

Removal of any remaining threat of a sudden and arbitrary 
change in our monetary policies. 

Assurance that companies which have adjusted their business 
methods and policies to the temporary emergency program of the 
NRA will be free from the uncertainties of unreasonable or 
arbitrary administration. 

Clarification of the Government’s policies toward measures and 
trends which are inconsistent with our economic system. 


In my opinion the unfilled demand, the latent demand 
for durable materials and merchandise is so gigantic that, 
once Washington gives business opportunity to revive 
confidence and an impressive measure of prosperity, the 
industries furnishing such products will enjoy greater 
activity than ever witnessed before, even in boom times. 
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Government’s Crime Against Utilities 


OW long will the millions of frugal individuals 
Pies families whg have invested their savings in 

public utilities remain silently ‘submissive to the 
crimes the Government is committing against their 
properties ? 

Outright gifts totalling millions are offered cities, 
towns, communities to induce them to ruin local utility 
plants by erecting duplicate municipal facilities—the re- 
maining 70 per cent. of the cost, over the 30 per cent. 
cash donation, is proffered by the Federal Government 
at four per cent. 

To make sure that the civic competition will be unfair, 
such plants go scot-free of the heavy taxes imposed upon 
plants owned by investors—also free from regulation and 
from NRA burdens. 

If this isn’t de facto confiscation of private property 
without fair compensation, what is it? 

Not content with such destruction of the rights and 
savings of investors, the Federal Government, despite 
its staggering deficits and dire need for striving to keep 
public expenditures within the ability of taxpayers to 
meet the obligations, is sponsoring power-manufacturing 
projects estimated to cost in excess of two billion dollars 
—Tennessee Valley, Columbia Basin, California Central 
Valley, Boulder Canyon, Tri-County Power and Irriga- 
tion District, Seminoe Dam, Loup River, Platte Val- 
ley, etc. 


HIS colossal burden is to be fastened on already 

overburdened taxpayers, despite the fact that existing 
facilities are amply adequate to furnish all power needed 
now or likely to be needed in the measurable future. 

Ponder the fatuous statesmanship which, during a peri- 
od of acute economic distress and shocking governmental 

“deficits, gratuitously loads an average of $100 additional 
debt on every family in the land! 

Over-production was blamed for having brought on 
or aggravated the collapse in 1929. It has been regarded 
by the Government as so vitally important to put a definite 
end to over-production that millions and millions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ funds have been ladled out to farmers 
as rewards for wholesale destruction of crops, for plow- 
ing-under cetton, for drastically curtailing planting of 
new crops and—acme of statesmanshtp!—for nationwide 
slaughtering of pigs guilty of failing to practice birth- 
control. 

Over-production of manufactures was roundly con- 
demned. Over-production by farmers is officially ac- 
counted fatal to reachieving prosperity. 

But over-production of electric power facilities is so 
extremely desirable, so praiseworthy, so noble, that our 
Federal tax leviers are compelling you and me to dig 
still deeper into our pockets. and hand over money to 
them for the purpose of over-producing power-manufac- 
turing facilities! 

If this isn’t an economic, a social, a political crime, 
what is it? 


Enlightened business concerns cultivate their customers, 
whose money they get. 

The Federal Government deliberately wipes out its 
customers, those who have been handing over millions 
to it, in taxes. Not only is it carrying on vast power 
projects of its own, but it is moving heaven and earth to 
get municipalities to follow its shortsighted example. 

Taxes paid by electric utility companies have soared 
from three millions in 1902 and 73 millions in 1922 to 
approximately $230,000,000 last year ; and, on top of this, 
a new Federal tax of three per cent. on total revenue 
has been foisted upon them. 

Yet the politicians are out to kill the goose that lays 
these golden eggs. 

Meanwhile, in face of multiplying taxation and greatly 
increased costs for labor and fuel under the NRA and 
for endless and countless questionnaires and investiga- 
tions, utility rates are continuously falling: The average 
revenue per kilowatt hour for domestic service was 6.03 
cents in 1930, 5.78 cents in 1931, 5.58 cents in 1932, 
5.49 cents in 1933, and 5.44 cents for the twelve months 
ended last March. 


ONTRAST that record with the rise in the cost of 

government, Federal, State, county, municipal, in re- 
cent years. Utilities are run by business men; govern- 
ments are run by politicians. 

But now the politicians are itching to run almost every- 
thing on the face of the continent. 

How enamored communities are of having politicians 
run utilities is vividly reflected by a decrease in the num- 
ber of municipal electric systems from the beginning of 
1928 to the end of 1932 of no fewer than 396—this in 
the teeth of the perfectly natural efforts of local political 
officeholders to preserve their jobs. 

What is the gravest problem confronting the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, the organization 
charged with safeguarding those who have saved some- 
thing? Let it reply: “By far the gravest problem which 
confronts not only this organization but every large in- 
vestor in public utility bonds, is the serious situation 
brought about by the attitude of Government officials 
who favor the use of vast sums of public money in de- 
veloping plants which duplicate existing properties and 
jeopardize the safety of securities.” 

When the Government commits crimes against “utili- 
ties” it commits crimes not only against all owners of 
shares or bonds of utility companies, but against wholly 
innocent savings bank depositors throughout the nation 
and also against every one of our 60,000,000 owners of 
insurance policies. 

How long will fair-minded citizens permit politicians 
to pursue their utility-baiting madness without protesting 
against the contemptuous trampling upon and destruction 
of their rights and property? 


Nagging nullifies. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


OLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT combines 
respectable, though not phenomenal, business ability 
with aptitude for public service. 

“Young Teddy,” as his friends call him, is extremely 
popular. Not by any means an Adonis, any more than 
was his distinguished father, he is 
genial, democratic, loyal, industri- 
ous, ambitious, serious-minded, 
public-spirited. 

Left to shift for himself in the 
world, he has had a two-division 
career, business and public service, 
notably as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Governor of Porto Rico, 
Governor-General of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

His greatest business distinction 
has just come to him, the chair- 
manship of the American Express Company, an office 
formerly held by Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of the Chase 
National Bank, with which American Express is affiliated. 
Busy though he is, Mr. Aldrich recently shouldered the 
onerous duties of president of the State Charities Aid 
Association. Like Teddy, he believes men of affairs 
should render civic and patriotic services in addition to 
attending to their business affairs. Colonel Roosevelt 
this year accepted the presidency of the National Re- 
publican Club. 

It is within the range of possibility that he may be 
the third Roosevelt to reach the White House. 


Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt 


IKE his friend, Henry Ford, Harvey S. Firestone 

knows how to dramatize himself and his business. 
He combines with an artistic sense a brain fertile in 
originality. His 
temperament is 
such that, also like 
Ford, he doesn’t al- 
ways play ball 
(teamwork) with 
fellow-manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Firestone is 
here shown at the 
entrance of his fac- 
tory with the larg- 
est and the smallest 
tire his company 
has ever built— 
both produced on 
the same day. One 
has a 10-inch rim 
diameter and a 20- 
inch cross section; 
the other, an air- 
Plane tailskid tire 





Harvey S. Firestone 
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for Government airplanes, is ten-and-a-half inches high. 

Messrs. Firestone and Ford have one other thing in 
common: each has a “Junior” blessed with both aptitude 
and liking for carrying on the parental enterprise. 


N the walls of J. P. Morgan’s office are two checks 
which represent, probably, the largest and smallest 
ever drawn in business transactions. 

One, dated May 1, 1921, drawn by J. P. Morgan & 
Company, amounted to $208,581,250. It was paid over 
to George F. Baker’s First National Bank, in connection 
with a James J. Hill railway bond issue. 

This was distinctly larger than the $146,000,000 check 
which Clarence Dillon’s firm, Dillon, Read & Company, 
paid for Dodge Brothers, in 1925. 

The other Morgan check was sent to Junius S. Morgan 
(the present J. P.’s oldest son) by the United States 
Treasury, in 1926, “refunding taxes illegally collected.” 

It is for one cent! 


Fight obstacles, not others. 


Reducing AINS in Dodge car and truck 
Advertising sales have been phenomenal. 
Because It Executives attribute this largely to 


Draws Orders! the fact that, during the period the 
automobile industry was very slug- 
gish, they. kept on advertising extensively, although most 
other companies crawled into their shells. They discov- 
ered that persistent advertising pays. When their order 
books swelled and swelled, they kept on seeking to at- 
tract more and more customers. 

Lately two industrial (not automotive) manufacturers 
have given as their reason for letting up in their ad- 
vertising: “We don’t need more orders.” So, because 
they are booked to capacity for the present, they imagine 
they are exercising business statesmanship when they give 
no thought to the future. 

One of the most successful concerns in Britain built 
up its business mainly through national advertising. When 
the owner died, the son concluded that he could save and 
pocket millions by stopping advertising. He did—and 
the business passed out of existence. Suppose Wrigley’s 
chewing gum, for example, ceased to be prominently ad- 
vertised and other brands continued to be advertised, 
what would logically happen to it? When the founder 
of that business passed on, the son proved himself too 
wise to indulge in the asinine reasoning that further ad- 
vertising was needless, a sheer waste of money. 

The executives of the two companies here discussed— 
and other executives who may be tempted to “save” by 
curtailing advertising—should ponder: “Out of sight, out 
of mind.” 

Book business while the booking is good! 


The straight and narrow gets you there. 


Take pains or get pains. 
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How Business Statesmanship, 


Plus Sound Selling, Won 


HOSE who denounce the public- 

utility industry overlook one 

vitally important fact: while 
abuses undeniably exist, the privately 
owned electric light and power indus- 
try must be judged, not by its evil 
exceptions, but by its conscientious, 
progressive rank-and-file members. 

Unfortunately, the story of these 
rank-and-file members almost never 
is told. This is why the story of the 
Hartford Electric Light Company, of 
Connecticut, is interesting. I knew 
it was interesting before I went to 
Hartford—but just how interesting 
it was I didn’t realize until I talked 
with President Samuel Ferguson. 

The Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany is small as utilities go; it serves 
only 65,000 customers; and it is an 
independent operating company, un- 
affiliated with a holding company (al- 
though its stockholders control a 
small combined holding-and-operat- 
ing company, Connecticut Power). 

But the Hartford Electric Light 
Company is a company which pays 
dividends to its customers. A com- 
pany which complains if it gets no 
complaints from customers. A com- 
pany which has never had a rate case 
in the courts. A company whose out- 
put of current per pound of coal is 
four years ahead of the industry gen- 
erally. A company which has consis- 
tently been a leader in breaking new 
trails for public-utility management. 

And that isn’t all. The list could 
be extended almost indefinitely. But 
the real point is: how were these 
things done? 

The answer is by a shrewd com- 
bination of foresight and ingenuity ; 
by laying plans that look hopelessly 
optimistic ten years ahead of time, 
then inventing the means to carry 
them out ; and, most important of all, 
by basing its entire program on team- 
work, not controversy, with custom- 
ers. 

“The public utility business,” 
President Samuel Ferguson told me, 
“is a public trust. The public gives 
the company a monopoly and inves- 


tors give the company capital. If. 


you're going to discharge your trust, 
you have to be fair to both. 

“To be fair to both, you have to 
move ahead all the time. You must 


SAMUEL FERGUSON, president 
of Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, ardently believes that low 
rates mean greater use, that 
greater use means greater profits. 
And his company’s remarkable 
record proves he’s right 


By 
HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


increase profits to give stockholders 
a square deal. But you can’t do that 
by raising rates because then you’re 
not being fair to your customers, or 
your stockholders either in the long 
run. The only way out is to increase 
use so rates can be reduced, which 
will again increase use, which in turn 
will increase profits.” 


BVIOUSLY, | this 

requires ingenuity and __long- 
range planning. And long-range 
planning is the Hartford Electric 
Light Company’s strong point. 

To get the true picture of the com- 
pany’s planning methods, it is neces- 
sary to go back to 1922, when the 
company’s experience during the-de- 
pression of 1921 led it to make three 


philosophy 


basic decisions. The first was that 
it must increase its. domestic load. 
The second was that domestic load 
could be built only by installing a 
promotional rate (a rate per kilowatt 
hour which decreases as use in- 
creases). The third was that the 
company should ask its employees’ 
permission to use them as a labora- 
tory to test out plans for increasing 
domestic use of current. A fourth 
decision, made in 1925 but tying in 
with the 1922 decisions, was that 
customers themselves should be paid 
dividends out of the profits not need- 
ed to maintain dividends on stock at- 
tractive enough to bring in new capi- 
tal as it was needed. 


OTICE how these four deci- 

sions link with one another. The 
1921 depression showed the company 
that it needed steadily expanding yet 
more stable markets if its fundamen- 
tal philosophy of continually cutting 
rates, increasing use and increasing 
income was to work in bad years as 
well as in good ones. A large domes- 
tic load would smooth out the wide 
cyclical swings in the company’s in- 
dustrial load. A promotional rate 
and an employee-laboratory system 
would help the company build domes- 
tic load. And a customer dividend 
would further lower rates; yet it 
could be eliminated in bad years to 
help provide dividends to stock- 
holders, without setting up a reserve 
for dividends on stock which critics 
could attack as proof of excessive 
earnings. 

During the past four years, the 
company’s policy of thinking ahead 
has paid fat dividends. Its domestic 
load—among the largest per customer 
in the United States—has actually 
increased. To-day; it is so large 4 
proportion of the total load .that the 
fall in industrial demand has been 
cushioned as by a feather bed. In 
1933, it was at last necessary to pro- 
tect stockholders’ income by eliminat- 
ing the customer dividend. But stock 
dividends were protected by a com 
fortable margin, and customers wer¢ 
wholly satisfied that they were get- 
ting a square deal. 

Planning won’t' work, however, 
unless the plans are made ‘to work. 
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Success 


And here is where the Hartford 
Electric Light Company’s ingenuity 
comes in. No finer example of it 
can be found than in the startling 
electric-range promotion which the 
company staged last year. 

Though its customers had more 
than three thousand electric ranges 
in service at the beginning of the 
year—one to every eighteen custom- 
ers, far above the national average— 
the company was far from satisfied 
that this was the best it could do. 
Electric ranges were tremendous po- 
tential builders of energy sales, but 
their first cost was high, wiring was 
expensive and housewives had to be 
“sold” on electric cooking. Thus, 
customers shied off from trying elec- 
tric ranges at their own expense, and 
the three lines of sales resistance 
made it difficult for dealers to profit 
from electric-range sales. Mean- 
while, competition from the local gas 
company, with $50 ranges and low 
fuel rates, was a definite fact. 

Here was.an almost complete dead- 
lock: buyers couldn’t buy; sellers 
couldn’t sell; and the market «was 
threatened. But it was the kind of 
problem the Hartford Electric Light 
Company delights in—one whose 
solution requires ingenuity, hard 
work and the breaking of a new 
trail. And the company promptly 
found the route for this new trail in 
a plan which, though not new. in 
Europe and used by the com- 
pany itself in placing water 


oll 





Hartford—and the utility industry—were startled at the idea of 


renting an electric range for 30 cents a week. But the idea worked, 
as this line-up the first morning the offer was made shows 


Nevertheless, the company had 
faith in the special ranges, in its 
dealers’ ability to see that the plan 
would ultimately help them, and in 
the response of customers to the 
plan. And this faith was justified, 
for all 500 ranges were snapped up 
in a week. After they had gone, the 
company went a step farther; it of- 
fered 500 more ranges on free trial 
for one year ; the only string attached 
to the offer was a small deposit for 
wiring. Soon, five hundred more 
ranges were placed under: this plan. 
And, at the end of the year, the 
Hartford Electric Light Company 
proudly announced a net gain of 
1,415 electric-range installations, more 


than ten times the average new instal- 
lations per customer for the United 
States. 


| Mo more important is the evi- 
dence that the rental and free- 
trial policies are going to pay in the 
long run. For one thing, 172 out of 
the 1,701 net trial-range installations 
to date have been converted into 
sales, and the proportion is increasing 
at a rapid and accelerating rate. Fur- 
thermore, dealer sales of ranges in 
1933 were 49 per cent. above those 
of 1932, and dealers, far from crying 
“Unfair competition!”, were backing 
the plan wholeheartedly. Finally, 
maintenance and reconditioning costs 

have been well within the 





heaters, created a sensation 
among United States utilities 
when it was announced. In 
brief, the company had a 
manufacturer make 500 
“Hartford” ranges to special 
specifications, then offered to 
rent them to customers for 
30 cents a week, including 
wiring. 

The usual chorus of skep- 
ticism arose when the offer 
was made: dealers might 
protest, repossessions and re- 
pairs on rented equipment 
might eat up all the profits, 
and the plan, as well as the 
company’s whole dealer- 


merchandising program, ' 





might go up in smoke. 


Hartford Wins! 


As we go to press, the Hartford Elec- 


original estimate, and the 
cost of the free-trial plan, 
including the entire cost of 
the ranges and free wiring, 
is so far actually less than 
the selling cost of electric 


tric Light Company is announced as win- 
ner of the most coveted prize in its in- 
dustry—the Charles A. Coffin Medal for 
making, in 1933, “a distinguished contri- 
bution to the development of electric 
light and power.” Three months ago, 
FORBES decided to tell readers the story 
of this company because, in our judg- 
ment, it is an outstanding example of 
public-utility operation in the United 
States. Now, our judgment is confirmed. 








ranges in the year before the 
plan was adopted. 

So successful has the com- 
pany’s electric-range promo- 
tion been that more than fifty 
other utilities have taken it 
up. But various other phases 
of the company’s domestic 
promotion have been equally 
successful. Water heaters, 
for example, are the apple of 
any utility’s eye, especially 
when they consume current 
in the late hours of the 

(Continued on page 29) 





made to convince the public 

that the benefits of private 
ownership of utilities are real, if such 
ownership is to continue to exist. 
How is this to be done?” 

With this underlying problem in 
mind, George Anthony Palmer, of the 
New England Power, Engineering 
and Service Corporation, suggests in 
his paper “an avenue by which the 
public’s mind might be reached with- 
out arousing the animosity which to- 
day endangers our existence.” 

He continues : 

“It is obvious that our efforts must 
be aboveboard. These conclusions 
are recognized by the newly formed 
Edison Electric Institute, for its code 
specifically states that ‘all information 
designed for public dissemination . . . 
shall be accurate and clearly indicate 
its source.’ The aim of the Institute 
is, it claims, ‘the ascertainment and 
making available to the members and 
the public of factual information, 
data, and statistics relating to the 
electric industry.’ Both in its high 
aim and its sincerity, this is wholly 
admirable. 

“What interests us here, and what 
should determine the direction along 
which our attempt to convince the 
public must lie, is the insistence upon 
accuracy and factual information, to- 
gether with a clear indication of 
source. 


<4 S made serious effort must be 


‘¢ PF a public utility through the 
medium of the paid advertising 
columns of a newspaper should re- 
quest that it be given the opportunity 
to answer the allegations of its critics, 
and if it did so without any attempt 
to masquerade as champion of the 
people, but with an open acknowl- 
edgment of its financial interests, 
there is no doubt but what it would be 
heard not wholly unsympathetically. 
“The channel for such defense 
must be the paid advertising columns 
. . . The advertisements themselves 
must consist of unquestionable facts, 
presented in so simple a form that 
‘he who runs may read.’” 

Next the writer declares: “There 
is another road by which to reach the 
public. That is the employees; not 
individuals, but the employees as a 
group. .. . What we wish to advocate 





HESE extracts are taken from 

the paper written by George 
Anthony Palmer, of the New Eng- 
land Power, Engineering and Ser- 
vice Corporation, who, won the 
B. C. Forbes prize of $250, offered 
through the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, for “the most meritorious 
paper dealing with the subject of 
public relations in the electric 
light and power industry.” 











. 


is not a deliberate attempt to force 
employees to go forth and preach a 
public-utility gospel. We would mere- 
ly suggest that a body of informed 
opinion, numbering better than a 
quarter of a million, could be a potent 
force on the mind of ‘the nation. It 
would be wholly undesirable to direct 
that force, but we have the undeniable 
privilege of informing it. And if the 
information furnished were factual 
and unbiased, no exception could be 
taken, and no umbrage. 

“On questions directly concerned 
with public utilities, other than purely 
technical data, there seems to be no 
precise information whatsoever. 

“The efficacy of facts in such argu- 
ments, and the exact manner in 
which they effect conversions, seem to 
be generally ignored. 

“Tf a customer asks an elementary 
question of a utility employee, and 
the latter is able to answer it, it is the 
company as much as the employee 
that rises in the customer’s esteem. 
Likewise, an obvious ignorance on 
the part of the employee reflects un- 
favorably on the company. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that an industry is 
any more capable than is its per- 
sonnel. 

“It has long been the boast of pub- 
lic utilities that the calibre of their 
employees is very high. Well, why 
not take advantage of this high char- 
acter? 

“We would suggest that house or- 
gans and, if possible, a restricted 
space in the more widely distributed 
trade periodicals, be devoted to the 
presentation of information to all 
members of the electric-light indus- 
try. By all members I mean clerks, 
metermen, and linemen, as well as of- 
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On Public Relations in the Utility Industry 


fice managers and district superinten- 
dents. To carry out any program of 
employee education, it is first neces- 
sary to create a better understanding 
between the operating-company per- 
sonnel and the holding-company 
periodical.” 

The writer then outlines an ap- 
proach to this better understanding, 
giving as an example a suggested 
editorial for a holding-company house 
organ, which brings out the need for 
building confidence in the holding 
company among employees of the 
operating companies. 

Also, “certain bald facts in regard 
to public utilities could be given. They 
might be presented in a manner of the 
newspaper: a headline of fact fol- 
lowed by a short paragraph of expan- 
sion or explanation. 

“The cumulative effect of an or- 
derly progression of such items can- 
not be exaggerated. Their publica- 
tion would be taken as evidence that 
the management had sufficient faith 
in the intelligence of its employees to 
take them into their confidence. It 
would make the individual feel him- 
self important “to the organization, 
rather than a minor appendix to it. 
It would, therefore, make him more 
concerned with his company’s success. 
The effects are predicated on the ex- 
plicit sincerity of the management, 
and cannot possibly be attained by 
anything that has the faintest odor of 
the pep talk. 


66 ATURALLY, the consequent 

progress of the company will 
be observed by its customers with 
satisfaction since the improvement 
will ultimately redound to their benefit 
as well as to that of the stockholders. 


“This information published for. 


employees cannot help but find its 
way into the hands of the public, but 
if it is to retain its cogency, it must 
keep its character of factual informa- 
tion designed for employees and not 
propagated with the evident intention 
of directing public opinion. 

“If it is objected that the items 
given as examples are controversial 
in their nature, it should be remem- 
bered that the American people love 
a fighter. And a battle in the open 
will draw adherents, but a campaign 
by subterfuge will arouse their 
scorn.” 
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Small Merchant Can Thrive Today 


OUNTRY merchants might as 

well face some unflattering facts. 
Our trouble is that we have been 
talking ourselves out of business. 

In many cities retail sales are gain- 
ing. But in the smaller places many 
of us continue to bewail our lot. 

We like to say that the reason city 
sales are doing so well is on account 
of the re-employment drive and the 


increased payrolls, that no wonder 
city stores can do so well when NRA 
and relief expenditures favor them. 

This sounds plausible and might 
be convincing were it not for the fact 
that mail-order houses report that 
orders received from rural sections 
have increased within the past few 
months by leaps and bounds. 


F the mail-order houses can get 
more business, why cannot the local 
retailer also increase his sales? Lower 
prices, we say. The old alibi. Mail- 
order houses get the business mainly 
for two reasons: they go after it, and 
we expect them to get it. 
Meanwhile, we’ve gone on bewail- 
ing our lot—and talking. Just think 
of the exciting topics of conversa- 
tion! There was the CWA. Did it, 
or did it not, take political influence 
to get a job? Then there was infla- 
tion. Should we have it or shouldn’t 
we have it? From there, we have 
branched out into learned discussions 
of economics and politics and ethics. 
I am willing to concede that we 
all went through a period when all 
this talk served the useful purpose 
of letting us get rid of a lot of steam. 
It served the further useful purpose 
of making us more conscious of 


By ELLEN S. NEWMAN 
Merchant, of Valley Falls, Kansas 















the mechanics of government and 
brought home to us the individual 
responsibility of citizenship. 

But the talk-fest is over. We have 
reached the time when we need to 
work and work hard, and subordinate 
every other interest to our business. 

It is time that the small business- 
man stopped feeling sorry for him- 
self. No use to grieve over money 
lost, no use to keep harping on the 
dreadful things the big fellows used 
to do to the little ones, no use pre- 
dicting what big combinations are 
planning to do to the independent re- 
tailer in the future. We will have to 
leave that in the hands of the govern- 
ment officials, with the belief that 
everybody will get a square deal and 
the determination to use our ballots 
to this end. 

There is business to be had in the 
country retail stores. There is money 
to be spent, but business is not com- 
ing to us like manna. Whatever seems 
now to come easily to any merchant 
in any town or city is coming because 
that merchant has never during all 
the depression stopped cultivating the 
soil that is now bearing him the fruit 
of increasing sales. He continued to 
advertise, he kept right on talking his 
merchandise, he kept smiling and 


Ewing Galloway 


The country merchants who hustle for 

business know that it can be found. But 

most of them have just sat around, 
talking and whittling and wailing 


saying, “It'll all come back. Just hold 
steady for a while. It’s a good old 
country, we'll come out all right.” 


ANY years ago, a man named 

Mr. Aesop wrote a prescrip- 
tion for the modern business man. 
Once upon a time, the story goes, a 
man had two lazy sons. When he 
came to die, the old man told his 
sons that there was buried treasure 
in the orchard he was bequeathing 
them. The sons, thinking to find the 
treasure, dug and dug, and spaded 
the earth all around the trees, close 
up to the roots, and were disappointed 
in finding no gold buried there. 

But later, the trees in the orchard 
began to bear fruit, from the good 
spading the hard soil had received. 

The retailer has inherited the or- 
chard. The government has planted 
the treasure. And now the rest of it 
is up to the individual merchant. 
You can continue to talk away your 
days, to argue and quibble and tell 
how it should be done until you reach 
again the alibi stage when you are 
blaming your failures on everybody 
except the one who is to blame— 
yourself, 

Or you can dig. 

Get a spade, get a grubbing hoe, 
get some new tools—maybe an out- 
side salesman to canvass the same old 
trade territory, maybe some new 
merchandise to sell—and then dig! 

Dig steadily, dig deeply, and dig 
cheerfully. And the orchard will 
bloom. 
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What’s New in Business 


“Cart Wheels” Show 
Where Payroll Goes 


ITIZENS of Zanesville and 

Portsmouth, Ohio, soon will wit- 
ness “flow-of-money” tests in their 
own communities because the spon- 
sor, Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
learned so much from a like test con- 
cluded in Dayton in May. The un- 
derlying idea goes back to Dr. C. F. 
Burgess, head of the Burgess indus- 
tries, who staged a somewhat similar 
test in Freeport, Illinois, in January 
(Forzes, February 1, page 14). 

Dr. Burgess wanted to demonstrate 
that silver dollars are sound, spend- 
able currency, and to prove the pur- 
chasing power of an industrial pay- 
roll. Standard Oil, on the other 
hand, wanted first of all to find out 
how the typical industrial payroll 
travels through the paths of com- 
merce, and just where the money 
goes. 

The machinery of both tests con- 
sisted of silver dollars—‘‘cart 
wheels.” Cart wheels aren’t common 
currency in the East and Middle 
West (only three were found in Day- 
ton’s banks before the experiment 
began). Thus, the tracks of silver 
dollars can be traced easily, once they 
are in circulation. To get them into 
circulation in Dayton, Standard Oil 
made up a payroll entirely in coin, 
using as many silver dollars as pos- 


al TNS 


Here’s graphic. proof that strikes wither trade. 


Internationa’ 
San Francisco long- 


shoremen refuse to handle cargoes; inactive ships crowd every dock; 
and freighters are forced to anchor idly in the bay 


sible. Local business men co-operated 
by reporting the number of silver dol- 
lars they took in during the two 
weeks of the test. And employees 
helped by keeping records of their 
silver dollars and where they spent 
them. 


When the reports were tabulated, 
the company found that 23 per cent. 
of the payroli had gone to grocers. 
The other channels through which the 
money flowed were rent, 15.7 per 
cent.; department stores, 11.7 per 
cent.; building, loan and finance com- 
panies, 10.5 per cent.; insurance, 6 
per cent. ; electric light, 5.4 per cent. ; 


International 


Chicago’s 1934 Fair is off to a flying start. If attendance, now far 
ahead of last year’s at this time, holds up, A Century of Progress 
will be the first World’s Fair in history to show a profit 


doctors, 4 per cent.; furniture, 4 per 
cent.; drugs, 3.2 per cent.; restau- 
rants, 2.2 per cent.; dairies, 2.2 per 
cent.; theatres, 1 per cent.; miscella- 
neous, 7.6 per cent. The company 
itself received 3.5 per cent. of the 
total. 

Apparently, Standard Oil’s em- 
ployees in Dayton are first-rate man- 
agers of their own affairs, for the dis- 
tribution of their money coincided 
very closely with the home-economics 
expert’s picture of the ideal budget. 


Wages Stabilized by 
Guaranteed Work 


EN who work on salaries, large 

or small, have. one big ad- 
vantage over men who are paid by 
the hour or by piece-work. They 
know how much they are going to 
get at the end of each month; thus, 
they can gauge their living expenses 
and family budget. But the hourly 
or piece worker’s income swings up 
and down; he may get a full pay- 
envelope one month, a thin one the 
next month. 


One way of giving the hourly 
worker more assurance of steady in- 
come is through a guaranteed-work 
plan, like that recently offered to em- 
ployees by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. All hourly and _ piece-work 
employees who have qualified for the 
company’s plan by serving at least six 
months of the past twelve are guar- 
anteed wages for 140 hours of work 
a month—more than 80 per cent. of 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
new book 
SELF-HELPS 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

Co be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. , 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the _electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 
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Do you want more Orders 
from your Salesmen? 


Your men are ready to GO. They know that 
orders are being placed again. 


But—their fighting spirit has gone away down 


during the past few years. They need pepping up— 
encouragement—self-confidence. 


Here is just what they need—a new little volume 
full of inspiration and cheer 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 


Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness— Stick. 


The price is only 25 cents a copy from 1 to 25; 20 
cents each from 26 to 50; 18 cents from 51 to 100; 15 
cents from 101 to 250; 12 cents each from 251 to 
500; 10 cents for more than 500. 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
need this book NOW. 


SHJ 15 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send ........ copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, 
at the price quoted above. Remittance for $.......... is 
enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns 


only.) 
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GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
PRESIDENT LINER 


WAG ANS GIN 
GRU ES 


MAP # ™ WORLD 





NEW REDUCED FARES 


Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you private 
yacht freedom! Leave when you choose 
... stopover as you like and continue 
your cruise when you want to. In other 
words—Go as you Please—and at 
drastically reduced fares! 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. There is a 
sailing every Thursday from New York, 
fortnightly from California to New 
York. First Class from $140 on Round 
the World liners; from $165 on Trans- 
Pacific liners— Tourist $120. 


_ ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes(or the reverse). Complete round- 
trips, rail and water, are now reduced 
to $230 First Class; $210 Tourist... 


hometown to hometown. 


HAWAII & ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special Summer roundtrip fares 
from the Pacific Coast(via Hawaii and 
the Sunshine Route) are low... from 
$450 First Class; $240 Tourist ( Yoko- 
hama and return). 


Get complete information about other 
President Liner services from your own 
travel agent, or... 


GY LRIRANE 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 





their current 
base time. 

Another feature of the plan is un- 
employment compensation. If a qual- 
ified employee who has worked with 
the company only a short time is laid 
off, he receives wages for 70 hours 
per month during two months of lay- 
off in any twelve consecutive months. 
If he has worked a total of three 
years or more for the company, the 
proportion increases to six months of 
pay at the 70-hour rate. If the em- 
ployee is not recalled within six 
months of the time he was laid off, 
or if he fails to come back or gets a 
full-time job elsewhere, his payments 
stop. 

But work-guarantees, however de- 
sirable they may be, cannot be 
granted by all employers. Neverthe- 
less, they can be applied easily in 
many consumers’-goods industries 
whose production curves from year 
to year are relatively stable. 


“Modernized” Selling 
Doubles Sales 


MITY Ice and Fuel Company 
Ci (selling ice, fuel and ice refrig- 
erators in more than 75 cities) re- 
ports sales of ice refrigerators so far 
this year running close to double 
those of the same period last year. 
The reasons: 

1. The company set up a larger ap- 
propriation for sales promotion this 
year than ever before—ten per cent. 
higher than last year’s. 

2. It developed its own refrigera- 
tor designs, modernizing the tradi- 
tional “ice box” with “streamlined” 
style, new hardware and new selling 
features. 


forty-hour-per-week 
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3. The company decided in ad- 
vance what price ranges offered the 
best sales opportunities, then had new 
models made up to fit into them. 

4. Selling tactics also were mod- 
ernized with a new slogan for ice 
refrigeration and a new angle of ad- 
vertising attack. The ice man has 
even had his name changed ; the com- 
pany now calls him the “ice-route 
salesman.” A training course and 
periodical sales contests keep him on 
his toes. 


Property Owners Stage 
Comeback Campaign 


IFTEEN years ago, Chicago's 

wholesale market district was 
west of the Loop to the Chicago 
River, and claimed the title of “big- 
gest and busiest in the world.” Then 
came a succession of paralyzing 
blows. A strike drove most men’s 
clothing manufacturers to other parts 
of Chicago or to other cities. Many 
wholesalers went with them. The 
gigantic Merchandise Mart and its 
neighborhood, north of the Loop, at- 
tracted still others, including Mar- 
shall Field’s wholesale department. 
And so the original wholesale market 
district began to go to seed, sprout- 
ing nothing but blank windows and 
empty buildings. 

But the property in the district is 
still valued at close to a hundred 
million dollars—decidedly worth sav- 
ing. And the-owners of the prop- 
erty—who include the Fields, the 
Carsons, the Farwells, the McCor- 
micks, the Leiters and other Chicago 
business pioneers—have decided the 
time is now ripe for a comeback. In 
recent months they have spent more 





in the C 


Wide World 


For the first time since August, wheat pops above the dollar mark 
hicago pit. But the drought pops corn in the fields, so 
farmers aren’t celebrating over newly risen prices 
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than a million dollars on building im- 
provements, and plan to spend still 
more. And they are solidly behind 
the campaign which the Chicago 
Wholesale Merchandise Council has 
just launched to bring new business 
to the old district. 

The Council’s promotion plan is 
on a nationwide scale. It includes 
advertising and publicity ; a complete 
buyers’ guide and service; perpetual 
shows for several lines of merchan- 
dise; and counsel to buyers on mer- 
chandising plans. Each of the many 
trade groups in the district—which 
include clothing, textiles, house 
furnishings, furniture, office and 
store equipment, gifts, toys and 
novelties—has set up its own sub- 
committee to talk with others in its 
trade and convince them that they 
should move to the original Chicago 
wholesale market district. And the 
property owners are hopeful of lift- 
ing their district once more to its 
old rank. 


Fabric Men Bear Down 
on Style Pirates 


ECAUSE the most valuable as- 

sets of any manufacturer of style 
merchandise are the designs he turns 
out, he hates the sight of the style 
pirate, who copies and sells the most 
popular designs. The most recent 
move against style piracy, made by 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York late in May, 
isa voluntary agreement among more 
than thirty of the largest manufac- 
turers and selling agents of woven 
furniture slip covers, furniture uphol- 








stery, and day-bed and drapery fab- 
tics. Each member of the group 
agrees not to “pirate” any original 
design turned out by another mem- 
ber; not to produce a design which 
might be mistaken for that of another 
member; and not to sell or quote 
prices on designs originated by other 
members. If the question as to who 
originated a design comes up, a com- 
mittee makes an inquiry and renders 
a decision. 

_ Enforcement is voluntary, as it is 
im design-registration bureaus and 
other plans to stamp out style piracy. 
Since voluntary enforcement places a 
certain premium on breaking. or re- 
fusing to enter an agreement, it is an 
undoubted weakness. But it works 
among ethical companies. And no 
one has yet found a satisfactory road 
to effective legal enforcement of style 
tights, because of the vast number 
turned out each season and the im- 
Possibility of stating definitely, in 
border-line cases, whether a designer 
has originated a style or pirated it. 
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THAT KEEPS YOU 
FEELING FIT 
FOR WHAT’S AHEAD 






Figure it out 


for yourself 


Do you see red when you tackle the family budget? 
Wits won’t budge? Both ends, instead of meeting, 
make faces at each other? .. . Maybe you need a re- 
organization. Begin with an ice-cold Coca-Cola. Figure 
it out for yourself: Pause for this refreshing drink, 









































and bounce back to normal. You feel better, 
think better and decide better..Perfect results! 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Refreshi ng 

A PURE WHOLESOME DRINK 
OF NATURAL FLAVORS 
“4 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


All my life people have been com- 
ing to me with plans to make over 
society and its institutions. Many of 
these plans have seemed to me good. 
Some have been excellent. All of 
them have had one fatal defect. They 
have assumed that human nature 
would behave in a certain way. If it 
would behave in that way these plans 
would work, but if human nature 
would behave in that way these plans 
would not be necessary, for in that 
case society and its institutions would 
reform themselves ——ELinvu Root. 


Happy the man who early learns 
the width of the chasm between his 
desires and needs, that he may bridge 
it with service and thus find rest on 
the isle of felicity—-JoHN GRANT 
LYMAN. 


The battle of business is no longer 
fought with merchandise. It is the 
executive, the organization, the sell- 
ing plan, behind the merchandise that 
makes the difference between success 
and failure—J. Tuomas Lyons. 


History is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies—T HomaAS CARLYLE. 


The best jobs haven’t been started. 
*The best work hasn’t been done.— 
BERTON BRALEY. 


Dig within thee. There lies the 
fount of good; a fount whose waters 
will forever well up, if thou but for- 
ever dig!—Marcus AuRELIUS. 


No man works to himself alone. 
That is an impossibility. No mat- 
ter what he may be doing his 
thoughts and his effort have some 
effect on others. His own effort not 
only is dependent on the efforts of 
others, but others are dependent on 
his. One, in a comparatively insig- 
nificant place, may hold back the ef- 
forts of hundreds of his fellows, or 
he may advance their efforts.—Se- 
LECTED. 


That friendship will not continue 
to the end which is begun for an end. 


—QUARLES. 


A Text 


Moreover, it is required in 
stewards, that a man be 
found faithful—1 Corinthi- 
ans, 4:2. 


Sent in by H. A. Jansen, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book ts pre- 
sented to each sender of texts 
used. 


Agriculture, manufacturers, com- 
merce and navigation, the four pillars 
of our prosperity, are then most 
thriving when left most free to indi- 
vidual enterprise—THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON. 


A great business success was prob- 
ably never attained by chasing the 
dollar, but is due to pride in one’s 
work—the pride that make business 
an art—Henry L. DoHeErty. 


You may talk of Gettysburg’s 
“Bloody Angle” or Waterloo’s 
“Sunken Road,” but in every man’s 
life there is no battle more severe, and 
no victory more honorable than when 
a man fights with himself and wins 
the victory. Victory over one’s self 
is the greatest feat in the world; and 
surely he who cannot control him- 
self cannot control other people.—- 
RUSSELL CONWELL. 


Rise . . . as children learn, be thou 
wiser for falling -—TENNYSON. 


It never occurs to fools that merit 
and good fortune are closely united. 
—GOETHE. 


The man who is anybody and who 
does anything is surely going to be 
criticized, vilified and misunderstood. 
This is a part of the penalty for 
greatness, and every great man un- 
derstands, too, that it is no proof of 
greatness. The final proof of great- 
ness lies in being able to endure criti- 
cism without resentment.—HvBBARD. 


Our bodies are gardens; to which 
our wills are gardeners and they de- 
cide what we grow within us.— 
SHAKESPEARE. 






What needs to be cultivated among 
men interested in social relationships 
whether as owner, manager or em- 
ployee, producer or consumer, seller 
or buyer, partner or competitor, is 
self-control, refraining from unfair 
advantage, determination to give 
value as well as to take it; the ap- 
preciation that immediate gain is not 
the principal consideration ; that one 
group can not continue to profit at 
the expense of another without even- 
tual loss to both; that all classes of 
men are mutually dependent on the 
services of each other; that the best 
service yields the greatest profit— 
PRESTON S. ARKWRIGHT, president, 
Georgia Power Company. 


There are rules of fair play and 
decent conduct in business, just as 
there are in sport. And, in the long 
run, the man who breaks these rules 
suffers for it—HErBert N. Casson. 


He who establishes his argument 
by noise and command, shows that 
his reason is weak.—MOonrtTAIGNE. 


Let us learn-to be content with 
what we have, let us get rid of our 
false estimates, set up all the higher 
ideals—a quiet home; vines of our 
own planting; a few books full of 
the inspiration of a genius; a few 
friends worthy of being loved and 
able to love us in return; a hundred 
innocent pleasures that bring no pain 
or remorse; a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a simple re- 
ligion empty of all bigotry, full of 
trust and hope and love—and to such 
a philosophy this world will give up 
all the empty joy it has—Davip 
SwINe. 


There are two kinds of discon- 
tent in this world: The discontent 
that works, and the discontent that 
wrings its hands. The first gets what 
it wants, and the second loses what 
it has. There’s no cure for the first 
but success; and there’s no cure at 
all for the second.—Gorpon GRA- 
HAM. 


An ungrateful man is like a hog 
under a tree eating acorns, but never 
looking up to see where they come 
from.—DEXTER. 
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The public utility system of 


Standard Gas and Electric 
Company 


he includes 

















The California Oregon Power Company 
Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) 


4 Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 


as 
1g 
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Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 


Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) 


nt 


> Mountain States Power Company 


Northern States Power Company 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 
Philadelphia Company 

Pittsburgh Railways Company 





of 

" San Diego Cons. Gas and Electric Company 

‘ Southern Colorado Power Company 

os Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 

of 

ch 

up 

™ serving 1,665 cities and towns of twenty states. . . combined popula- 
tion 6,000,000 . . . total customers 1,600,780 . . . installed generating 

n- 

nt capacity 1,584,079 kilowatts . . . properties operate under the direc- 

lat 

- tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation, the 


at 


Company's wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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N HUNDREDS of manufacturing 
plants, newer and better metals, 
introduced by Republic, have 
replaced old materials, accepted for 
generations as “the best that could 
be produced for the purpose.” 


And you would expect Republic 
to lead in the development of new 
steels for new uses. The entire 
organization is young, aggressive, 
facing forward, looking ahead— 
eager to work with any manufac- 
turer or fabricator whois anxiousto 
improve his product and his profits. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 








Set yourself 
free 


Atrrter several 
years of hardship this na- 
tion is co-operating in the 
task of freeing itself from 
economic ills, 


Don’t wait to set yourself 
free and lay the foundation 
for a certain future. 

Let us show you how you 
can accomplish this with 
life insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about 
what life insurance can do for me. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 








Labor Holds the Stage 


By OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


ABOR difficulties are the im- 
_ymediate concern of the White 
House. It now appears that 
President Roosevelt will be forced to 
accept the revised Wagner bill. The 
industrial planners in NRA advise 
strongly against the measure. They 
fear the National Adjustment Board 
might aggravate unrest by projecting 
every two-by-four labor controversy 
into the national spotlight. On the 
other hand, organized labor is de-- 
termined to make the most of its 
campaign-year political leverage and 
is pressing hard for (1) a House 
roll call on the 30-hour-week bill and 
(2) enactment of the Wagner bill. 
Labor will get both, with the 30- 
hour-week bill later to be lost in the 
adjournment jam. 


Steel Outcome Affects Politics 

Meanwhile, heroic behind-the- 
scenes efforts are being made to 
avoid a costly steel strike, to prevent 
a prolonged labor demonstration 
against the NRA production-control 
experiment in the textile industry 
and to settle the dock strike on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Administration political mentors 
foresee grave campaign dangers in 
the steel dispute. For one thing, dis- 
ruption of this industry at its present 
rate of operations would have far- 
reaching economic repercussions, and 
at a moment when bright indices of 
substantial recovery are the only 
campaign coins of the realm. Sec- 
ondly, direct governmental interven- 
tion during the Congressional cam- 
paign might dictate a political settle- 
ment difficult, if not impossible, of 
realization. 

Punch-Drunk NRA 

The textile dispute is less serious. 
Here, a degree of curtailment during 
the next three months is inevitable, 
and from an economic standpoint it 
is immaterial to Washington whether 
this is accomplished by a protest 
strike or in the orderly execution of 
the NRA production program. 

By focusing national attention on 
the practical difficulties of industrial 
production quotas, the dispute comes 
as another blow to NRA prestige. 
But NRA long since has quit run- 
ning on public acclaim. After the 
Darrow report and abandonment of 


the service codes, nothing hurts NRA 
anymore. Punch drunk, it is now 
definitely beyond the mortal coils of 
pleasure and pain. 


Dock Strike Goes Radical 

Three attempts at federal media- 
tion have failed to achieve a settle- 
ment in the Pacific Coast longshore- 
men’s strike. Late in May this situ- 
ation passed beyond the control of 
responsible labor leaders and into the 
hands of a group of about 250 pro- 
fessional Communist agitators. The 
followers of this group, which num- 
ber approximately one-fourth of the 
dock workers between Seattle and 
San Diego, have frustrated every 
attempted settlement. 

It was this failure of the union 
leaders to hold control of their own 
ranks which sent Assistant Secretary 
of Labor McGrady flying back to 
Washington to lay the matter before 
President Roosevelt. 

Lumber mills, paper mills and flour 
mills in the Puget Sound area cur- 
tailed production last week to emer- 
gency orders demanded by rail. Mc- 
Grady estimates that the shipping 
tie-up has kept approximately 75,000 
industrial workers needlessly out of 
employment. The strike directly in- 
volves an additional ten thousand 
dock workers. 

A long siege of hit-and-run war- 
fare is in. prospect. 

Securities Headed for Montreal? 

Washington is decidedly jerked up 
by rumors which float down from 
New York regarding the conse- 
quences of the stock-exchange bill. 
The listless market was dismissed as 
only a temporary manifestation of 
public resentment. But it now ap- 
pears that some of our No. 1 corpo- 
rations are seriously considering 
transferring their listings to Mon- 
treal ! 

One confidential report now be- 
fore a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission hints that possibly one- 
third of the present listings on the 
Big Board are contemplated in the 
plan under consideration in Wall 
Street. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Eprtor’s Note: No such wholesale 
exodus is likely to occur. 
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Employees Are People! 


By ERICH BRANDEIS 


F you are an employer, remember 

that your employees are first of all 
all human beings. 

So many employers seem to think 
that they must discipline their work- 
ers, cow them. 

Do you want to kill their initiative, 
their ambition, their loyalty by the 
whip of fear? 

Do you want them to hate you and 
work for you only because they need 
wages ? 

It is a glorious privilege to be an 
employer, to be able to enable others 
to live. 

Why abuse that privilege? 

What does it benefit you to be a 
slave-driver? What joy is there in 
putting a yoke around another per- 
son’s neck? 

Is it not much finer to have your 
help work for you because they like 
you, because you are giving them 
hope and opportunity? 

Is it not logical that they will do 
better work because you trust them 
and they trust you, than because they 
are afraid of being discharged ? 

Be strict, by all means.. Business 
is earnest and hard. Regular hours, 
attention to the task, industry, hon- 
esty and accuracy are essential. 

Some of your help must be held 
in check. Some will try to get the 
best of you. Some will be rebels 
against rules. Some are cheats, some 
lazy. Some are mentally dishonest. 

Weed them out as quickly as you 
can. But before you do, make sure 
that they are to blame and not you. 
Have you been human with the em- 
ployee who is a rebel, a trouble- 
maker? Have you given him a 
chance to get justice for some griev- 
ance, imaginary or justified ? 

Why not spread a little kindness 
among employees? Why not let the:n 
know that you respect them, honor 
them and appreciate their work? 

Why not make them co-workers 
tather than servants? 

Be humane—it will pay you hand- 
some dividends. 

And, after all, there may be a 
Judgment Day! 


_Let no one falter who thinks he is 
right—LINCOLN. 


_ All who joy would win must share 
it—happiness was born a twin.— 
Bacon. 
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News! 


It is by trans- 
lating the Elec- 
tric Industry’s 
often far-away 
seeming problems 
into terms and in- 
cidents familiar to 
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utility service. Here, 

indeed, is NEWS— 

welcome news! — and 

as such it is eminently 
worthy of being passed 
along to the public. A 
friend of the average 
man’s pocket-book is a 
friend indeed. .. . 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
A Pioneer in Voluntarily Establishing Low Rates for All Electric Service 














Gigantic water dome and fountain at the 1934 Chicago 
World’s Fair. It is more than 650 feet long and requires a 
flow of water sufficient to service a city of 1,000,000 people. 
The total lighting service required for the Fair would 
be enough for an average city of 150,000 population. 


Commonwealth Edison Company provides electric light 
and power for Chicago and the World’s Fair of 1934 f 


¥ 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
Y Edison Building, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 4 











EXHAUST VALVE 
SEAT INSERTS— 
Resist pitting—save gas 
— save valve grinding. 


14-TON CHASSIS 
6-CYL. — 136” w. b. 
Has hydraulic 
brakes, full-fioating 
rear axle, exhaust 
valve seat inserts, 
full pressure lubrica- 
tion—18 big features. 


Now*545* 
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Its Price 


OIL FILTER—Cleans 
oil for longer engine life, 
for more miles from your 
oil, Cuts operating costs. 


HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES—Always 
equalized—cut adjusting 
expense—save tires. 
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ROLLER BEARING |4-PISTON RINGS— poeb rLoarine 





UNIVERSALS — Stay | Four rings are better XLE— Most 
tight—check back lash— | than usual3...get more Sopenaukle construc- 
delivermaximum power. | power from less gas. tion. Cuts service costs. 


COMMERCIAL 


PANEL— America’s 
handsomest truck. 
Has 18 extra-quality, 
money-saving fea- 
tures. Get a “Show- 
Down.” 119” w. b. 
6-cyl. 


Now*630* 


GET A “SHOW-DOWN” SCORE CARD FREE 


Compare Money-Saving Features For Yourself 


OMPARE! That’s the way to be sure 
of getting extra money-saving 
quality that is winning thousands of 
buyers to Dodge trucks. Get the “Show- 
Down” score card—so simple and easy 
to use—gives you the facts you want 
to know about Dodge and the other 
trucks in a few minutes. 


You see how Hydraulic Brakes stop 
faster and surer—get more miles from 
tires. You learn about the Oil Filter 
that saves oil—the 4-Ring Pistons that 
save power—the Full-Floating Rear 
Axle that saves upkeep... the Exhaust 
Valve Seat Inserts that 
save gas. Eighteen 
high-priced, money- 
saving features! And 


Dependab 
DODGE TRUCKS 


only DODGE has them all! No wonder 
automotive experts say “Dodge is the 
greatest value ever offered in the low- 
priced truck field.” No wonder buyers 
everywhere are swinging to Dodge. 
Go to your nearest Dodge dealer to- 
day. He'll give you a free “Show- 
Down” score card and explain how 
the ““Show-Down” plan will show you 
how to save money. 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
. Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equip- 
ment including dual wheels on 14-ton 
models, extra. Time pay- 
ments to fit your budget. 
Ask for the official 
Chrysler Motors Com- 
mercial Credit Plan. 
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DODGE 


32 extra advantages! 
All the famous Dodge 
features! Think of se 
big extra value --> - 
yet the Dodge actually 


ess than you'd pay 


costs | ' 
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Long 117-inch wheelbase Dodge Coupe $650* 
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A’ LAST in these 3 new Dodge cars, 
you can now have all the fine things 
you want in a motor car— yet pay less 
than for many smaller cars. 


These are real Dodge cars— with all 
the famous Dodge features. Long 117- 
inch wheelbase. Hydraulic brakes. All- 
steel body. Patented Floating Power 
engine mountings. Airwheel tires. 
‘* Floating-Cushion’’ front-wheel sus- 
pension. ‘‘7-Point’’ ventilation. Valve 
seat inserts. Shockless cross - steering. 


Try to duplicate these features in any 
other car and you will know why Dodge, 


ADDS 3 CARS AT 
LOWER PRICES 


on an actual point-for-point comparison, 
easily proves its superiority to cars 
costing many dollars more. 


Won’t you come and prove for your- 
self all these vital advantages by which 
Dodge excels? If you have not yet in- 
vestigated the ‘‘Show-Down’”’ Plan, 
your nearest Dodge dealer will be glad 
to show you this new, easy way to 
compare cars. It permits you to judge 
car values on a fair, impartial basis. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 








DELUXE DODGE 117-INCH WHEELBASE $690* . . . SPECIAL 121-INCH WHEELBASE $880* 








Long 117-inch wheelbase Dodge Sedan $745* 


Big Dodge Six, 117-inch wheelbase: Coupe $650; Sedan $695; Sedan 
$745. DeLuxe Dodge 117-inch wheelbase: Coupe $690; Coupe with 
rumble seat $740; Sedan $740: Sedan $790; Convertible Coupe $790. 
Special 121-inch wheelbase: Brougham $880; Convertible Sedan $920. 


No extra charge for wire wheels. Special equipment, at slight extra 


ODGE ,ows650 #2222222 


cost. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 





... B.C. Forbes Says... 












































ORE money is idle in Amer- 
Miz to-day than ever before. 
Capital is on strike. It 
won’t go to work because of dissat- 
isfaction, distrust, dangers. The re- 
muneration held out is not commen- 
surate with the risks it would run, 
capital feels. 

The fear instilled into capital by 
events—and latterly by alarm over 
political trends—is painfully re- 
flected in a hundred-and-one im- 
portant directions. 

This is what has happened to 
capital issues : 


Rik FEE Wave ceivesces $7,319,200,000 
MP cheese tdeuss 7,817,900,000 
a wavadersn ...+ 10,026,400,000 
DEP. vikinds dgedaawe 5,473,300,000 
PEDE “sie ccrepeovaes 2,588,900,000 
FREE <uvscsascnhet 643,900,000 
BOE” Guvevacs couse 381,600,000 


The inducement to put capital into 
enterprise was meager enough before 
passage of the Securities Act of 1933. 
It put not merely a nail but a clamp 
on the coffin-lid. Month after month 
not one high-grade issue of new 
securities has appeared. Whether 
the modifications just made by Con- 
gress will appreciably break the 
strike remains to be seen. 


HEN President Hoover called 

leaders of different industries 
to Washington immediately follow- 
ing the 1929 panic, he found them 
ready, not to go on strike, but to 
carry on. These estimated expendi- 
tures, to be made during 1930, were 
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Capital 
on Strike! 
What 


of Future? 


pledged at the Washington confer- 
ence : 


Industrials ....... $3,000,000,000 
Public Utilities ... 2,000,000,000 
Railroads ........ 1,250,000,000 


To-day scarcely one business or- 
ganization is investing new capital 
for any avoidable purpose. Only the 
most necessitous capital expenditures 
are being incurred. . 

National income, figured at $83,- 
000,000,000 in 1929 and at $70,090,- 
000,000 in 1930, fell to $40,000,000- 
000 last year. 


HE total market value of all 
stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange reached $89,688,000,000 in 
1929; at the opening of this month 
they were down to $33,816,000,000. 
On June 4 transactions on the 
Exchange embraced only 360,000 
shares, the lowest for any full ses- 
sion in ten years. Five-million-share 
days used to be common. 

Stock Exchange brokers’ loans 
rose to $8,549,000,000 in 1929. At 
the beginning of this month they 
were $1,016,000,000. 

America’s banks are to-day carry- 
ing excess reserves of $1,700,000,000, 
a figure far transcending anything 
ever witnessed before capital went 
on strike. 

Notwithstanding this plethora of 
absolutely idle money, banks are put- 
ting a larger and larger percentage of 
their funds into government bonds 
and a smaller and smaller percent- 
age into loans for business—proving 
that they haven’t confidence in con- 
ditions and prospects. 

Private investors exhibit equal 
timidity. They are supplying prac- 


tically no new capital to develop in- 
dustry, no new capital to develop 
railway facilities, no new capital to 
develop utilities—the last the object 
of particularly bitter hostility at 
Washington. 


LL this constitutes a grave situ- 
tion. 

It behooves Washington to devote 
its most immediate and chief atten- 
tion to inducing capital to resume 
activity. Even the most impractical 
Brain Truster must have learned by 
now that the notion that the Govern- 
ment could singlehandedly put every- 
body to work and bring back pros- 
perity was fantastically childish and 
that only by making possible the re- 
vival of confidence throughout the 
business and industrial world can 
normal employment be restored. 

Washington’s attitude towards 
fillers of pay envelopes is all the 
more astounding and alarming in 
view of the appalling governmental 
expenditures, which must sooner or 
later be made. Obviously, they can- 
not be met so long as capital is 
afraid to go to work. 

Perhaps President Roosevelt will, 
with Congress adjourned, become im- 
pressed by the imperative need for 
shaping his course with the view of 
reviving faith. 


The Summer outlook has not been 
improved by the shockingly serious 
drought. Even so, June thus far 
gives no definite indication that any- 
thing more than seasonal slackness in 
retail trade will be experienced. 
Sentiment, however, is likely to 
change materially, one way or the 
other, by Fall. 
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WILL TODAYS EFFORTS 
BE USED TOMORROW 


de Accomplishment ? 


VISIBLE RECORD 
EQUIPMENT 


What will you USE tomorrow—to capitalize on what you 
did today? 
Will you depend upon memory to tell you— 
what was effected in calls made upon prospective customers, 
what customers should be called on tomorrow, 
what salesmen are making their quotas, 
what production promises were made, 
what stocks should be ordered, 
what ledger accounts should have attention. 


Records should be made of every commercial activity, and used 
tomorrow for greater accomplishment. You don’t depend upon 
memory to tell you the daily changes in your bank account. 
Why not record other equally important activities which add 
to or take from earnings? 

Recording activities with Acme Visible Equipment means 
using recorded facts to accomplish progress. At the close of 
each day you know the status of Sales, Inventory, Collections, 
Purchases, Employment—just as you know your bank balance. 
You don’t have to remember—your records tell you. 

This means business control—NEW PROFITS—GREATER 
PROFITS. 


Acme Visible Record Equipment Shows: 


1. How to help salesmen produce. 

2. How to promote selling of all items. 

3. How to discover new business in your own records. 

4. How to effect closer coordination of sales and 
production departments. 

5. How to insure keeping delivery promises with 
customers. 

6. How to speed collections. 


Business executives the world over have effected these accom- 


plishments with the aid of Acme Visible Record Equipment. 


Inquiry From Executives Invited 


The new Acme Catalog—illustrated—shows the latest methods 
of recording activities with Acme Visible Record Equipment. 
Mailed upon request. 


NEW LOW PRICES. Acme Visible Listing Equipment as 
low as 2 cents per name; Acme Visible Card Equipment as low 
as 3 cents per name. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY... 4 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 4S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send me the new Acme Catalog. 


© om on om on on on om oe oe ee ee ee 


1 am interested in 
C0 If interested in new price list, check here. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Equipment 
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HIS issue of Forses Business 
| Pictograph will repay close 

study by the sales executive. 
This is not one of those times when 
all the country is “good” or “bad.” 
You cannot stab at the map with 
your eyes closed and count on picking 
out territories ripe for current sales 
action. But it is at just such a time 
that the Pictograph has greatest value 
—not when practically every part of 
the country is forging ahead. 

Unfavorable factors may be noted 
first. As would be expected, areas 
affected by the drought are on the 
whole standing still or declining. (On 
the other hand, some farming areas 
shown in our last issue as declining 
have now begun at least a tem- 
porary improvement.) A considerable 
amount of additional territory in the 
Far West, Middle West, East and 
South is also declining in comparison 
with last year. 

Also to be noted is the fact that 
most of the cities in the “best” list 
below are relatively small. 

On the other side of the picture 
will be noted continued strength in 
steel areas; a generally higher level 
in important Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio manufacturing regions; and a 
generally strong tendency (shown by 
rising arrows) in New York, New 
England, and parts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Philadelphia, by the way, is cur- 
rently far stronger than most large 
cities, with Cleveland a good second. 
Detroit still ranks higher in compari- 
son with last year, but is rapidly 
losing its advantage. 

Development of a large “B” area 
in the mountain states and the possi- 
bility that another upturn is begin- 
ning in the South, from Arkansas 
and Louisiana eastward, are also 
shown on this Pictograph. 

Since a slight seasonal rise is cus- 
tomary in June, all these encourag- 
ing territories should be sharply 
watched for potential June business. 

Current ratings for the letters A, 
B, C, and D on the Pictograph are 
as follows: 


This Issue Last Issue 
A... cane 213% or higher 243% or higher 
D. .suae 142-212% 154-242% 
Socal 95-141% 98-153% 
DD. . vou 63- 94% 62- 97% 


Pictograph Shows Where 
to Take Sales Action 






WE GET 
ALL THE [- 
SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE 
WE 
NEED! 


































These ratings represent the per- 
centage of total business to that ex- 
actly a year earlier. In the territories 
marked “A,” for instance, business 
is more than twice (2.13 times) that 
of last year. 

Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 
favorably with the same period a 
year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Pictograph 
are the following. These ten cities 
are listed in the order of their popu- 
lation : 


1. Pittsburgh, Pa.: With nation-wide 
steel operations at the highest point 
since last July (and practically the high- 
est in four years), Pittsburgh business 
has been running well ahead of last year 
in May and early June. 


BUT..do YOU 2 


In the average office, dictation 
starts at 10, stops at 3. The theo- 
retical 100% secretarial day is 
really a 50% day! 

Offices that use EDIPHONE Voice 
Writing get full-time secretarial 
service! Dictators talk to their 
Ediphones—at any time. There is 
no waiting ...no effort! Work 
flows. Because Voice Writing gives 
100% secretarial service, it helps 
eliminate overtime for “skeleton” 
office forces during vacations. 

Have you seen the new PRro- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing’ which makes 


dictation easier, faster. 

We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 


%OS-O1-%O0% SAIZLNVAVNO NOSIGSI 


2. Springfield, Mass.: April and May 
business has been at the best levels 
of the year. Last year, improvement 
did not come until later. 


3. Scranton, Pa.: Though Scranton is a 
coal town and coal is a Winter product, 
recent Scranton business has been almost 
at the best Winter levels. 


4. Salt Lake City, Utah: Two years 
ago business dropped off in April and 
May, last year it stood still, this year 
it increased. 



































5. Wilkes Barre, Pa.: Another coal 
city in which recent business has been 
at or above the best Winter levels. 


6. Topeka, Kan.: Although business 
has been declining since mid-April, the 
drop is slight in comparison with that 
of last year. 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 
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7. Hamilton, Ohio: In relation to last 
year, has been improving with remark- 
able steadiness through almost the en- 
tire first five months. May business this 
year, best of the first five months; last 
year, poorest. 


with the 


8 Owensboro, Ky.: Since April first, 
the seasonal decline has been about half 
that of last year. 


one 


For detailed information—tele- 
phone or write’ The Ediphone. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


9. Reno, Nev.: A year ago, this city 
and territory were still suffering from 
the collapse of banking. 


10. Adrian, Mich.: Another city which 
was in the toils a year ago, but which 
has steadily improved throughout the 
late Winter and the Spring. 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. : 











The largest selling coffee 


in its price field... 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














Capital Appreciation 
SERVICE 


has conserved capital and made 
profits for accounts. ranging from 
$10,000 upward, during the trying 
period from February to May, 1934. 


Descriptive booklet on request. 


A. W. WETSEL 


Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 


Chrysler Bldg. New York 














Please mention FORBES 
when writing to 


advertisers 
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BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 








What’s Over the Horizon 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 





What We Said 


On December 15th 


It is easily possible for May 
business to be 30 per cent. 
ahead of business a year 
earlier. 


What Happened 


Outside of New York, May 
business in dollars passed 
last year by 34 per cent. 











N the last four issues this depart- 

ment has been preparing business 

readers for some degree of 
seasonal decline, plus a decrease in 
the ratio of this year’s business to 
that of last year. 


At the same time we have urged 
business men not to get alarmed or 
jittery over these developments, 
which are perfectly natural, and 
which will prepare the way for fur- 
ther business gains after the middle 
of August. 


Trends Mixed 


Forses Recovery Index (Novem- 
ber 1, 1933, page 22 and earlier is- 
sues) now shows the impetus of the 
recent rise to have been declining 
since March. In electric power, 
comparison to last year has been de- 
clining since March 24th; in automo- 
bile production and steel output since 
March 31st; in bank debits outside of 
New York since April 18; in bank 
debits as a whole since May 2nd. The 
decline in our sensitive index of 


orders-placed for Southern Pine be- 
gan after March 10th. 

In freight-car loadings, on the 
other hand, the decline in the ratio 
to last year which began after March 
24th seems now to be halting, and 
loadings of grain (which had fallen 
seriously below last year’s levels) 
have now turned sharply upward for 
the first time since January. Live- 
stock loadings seem also headed up- 
ward. And ore loadings have re- 
cently been skyrocketing. 

The same mixed tendency is 
shown in- the figures on which 
Forses Business Pictograph (page 
26) is based. 


What to Expect 

In planning this next six months, 
executives may look forward to the 
following trends in general business: 

1. The usual slight June seasonal 
rise, followed by seasonal decline 
until September. 

2. For business as a whole, a de- 
clining ratio to last year until prob- 
ably the middle of August, followed 
by new increases. The ratio will de- 
cline most in those industries where 
it has been highest, and may rise in 
industries which have not had a 
Spring boom. 

3. June business in dollars ahead 
of May and ahead of June last year, 
but not equal to April; July business 
ahead of May but not equal to June 
or to July last year; August business 
less than any month since February, 
but ahead of last August. 

4. Business by November substan- 
tially ahead of last year, perhaps by 
more than 25 per cent. 
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Billions per Week 
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May seasonal decline in business transactions has been sharpened 
by stock-market dullness. It should be followed by a slight seasonal 
gain, then by the usual Summer drop 
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How Business Statesmanship Won Success 
(Continued from page 11) 


night and store up hot water for use 
in the daytime; for they build off- 
peak load and improve load factor, 
while the current consumed costs the 
company practically nothing on an 
out-of-pocket basis. The Hartford 
Electric Light Company has gone 
after this business aggressively. In 
1928, dissatisfied with the heaters on 
the market, the company designed 
one of its own, placed it out on a 
rental plan (later adapted to electric 
ranges), and brought it into direct 
competition with coal and gas by of- 
fering a rate of one cent per kilowatt 
hour for night use. Now, the com- 
pany has more than a_ thousand 
water-heater customers to improve 
its load factor. In some groups of 
homes, the demand at two o’clock in 
the morning is greater than it is at 
any other time of the day! 


PARTICULARLY spectacular 

part of the company’s domestic 
promotion program is the employee 
laboratory. In 1922, when it was set 
up, the company felt that it knew too 
little about the relation between price 
and demand in the domestic field. 
Yet it had to know all it could about 


the subject before it could do any 
intelligent planning for the future. 
The company’s employees appear- 
ed to offer a ready-made laboratory 
for experiment. They were average 
citizens with average homes, and re- 
ducing their rates would create no 
such problem as might arise from 
granting special reductions to other 
customers. Consequently, in June, 
1922, permanent employees were 
given a 33% per cent. discount from 
regular domestic rates. Simultaneous- 
ly they became the center of an ag- 
gressive appliance-selling campaign. 
But the employees, as buyers of ap- 
pliances, were treated essentially as 
any other buyer would have been: 
they received the regular employee 
discount, but sales were not forced, 
nor were appliances given away. To- 
day, employees use almost three 
times the energy used by the average 
domestic customer, and their average 
rate is less than half. Even more 
significant, the average revenue from 
the employee is currently nearly ten 
per cent. more than that from the 
average customer, even though the 
3344 per cent. employee discount was 
increased to 40 per cent. last year. 





Another important element in the 
company’s domestic promotion. pro- 
gram is the independent appliance 
dealer. In spite of the wave of 
resentment against utility appliance 
merchandising which has swept the 
country in the past few years, the 
Hartford Electric Light Company 
has had no trouble. The reason lies 
in the company’s attitude toward the 
dealer: “Give him a break, and he'll 
do a first-class selling job and help 
you build your load.” Exactly this 
has happened. 


HAT all these efforts to sell 
appliances and build domestic 
load have meant shows up in statis- 
tics which, often dry and uninterest- 
ing, are downright exciting in this 
case: on an average-customer basis, 
the company’s rates have dropped 
52.7 per cent. since 1921; revenue 
has jumped 34.2 per cent.; revenue 
is nearly ten per cent. above the 
national per-customer average; and 
revenue per capita in the company’s 
territory is 57 per cent. higher than 
the national average. 
In the more technical side of the 
electric-power business—in generat- 


























1 considering the question of 
plant location will be interested in market 
studies and other information compiled by the 
Industrial Development Department of The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 
Operating units of this Corporation serve a 
territory of widely diversified natural resources, 
satisfactory labor conditions, dependable sup- 
. plies of power at low cost and direct transpor- 
tation facilities to large consuming markets and 
distributing centers. 
A map showing the principal natural resources 
and other interesting information about the ter- 
ritory served will be mailed upon request. 


InpusTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


20 PINE STREET 
































Where there is 


~GROUP 
INSURANCE 


when an employee dies, im- 
mediate dollars automatically 
provide for immediate needs. 


Plans submitted to 
employers without 
obligation. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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formaritime America in these new liners 


S.S. MANHATTAN 
S.S. WASHINGTON 


ECAUSE they give such sensational 

values ... the Manhattan and Wash- 
ington are setting a record in popularity 
Americans everywhere can well be proud 
of. And Americans can be proud that 
the mighty Leviathan is again making 
express sailings to Plymouth and Havre. 
The Manhattan and Washington and their 
two running mates, S.S. Pres. Harding and 
S. S. Pres. Roosevelt, offer weekly service 
to Cobh, Plymouth, Havreand Hamburg. 


Ww 
UNITED STATES 
LINES *3"e. ne” Ga 


General Agents 
Main Offices: 1 B’dway, New York 











ing and distributing current — the 
Hartford Electric Light Company 
has also been a pioneer in many ways. 
The General Electric mercury turbine 
is an example. When it was in- 
stalled in 1927, after four years of 
experiment, it started to generate 
current amid a chorus of skepticism. 
For it was a startling idea, that of 
using mercury vapor instead of water 
vapor (better known as steam) to 
turn a turbine; and the consequences, 
if any of the expensive and poisonous 
mercury vapor got loose, would be 
costly and dangerous. But the com- 
pany saw no expense and danger in 
the turbine if properly built and 
run. What the company did see in 
it was an opportunity to fulfill its 
trust with customers and stockhold- 
ers by cutting operating costs. How 
well the mercury turbine has lived up 
to expectations was shown clearly in 
the company’s 1933 operations. In 
all its plants, both steam and mer- 
cury, only one pound of coal was 
burned per kilowatt hour of genera- 
tion; the mercury turbine required 
only 34 of a pound of coal; while the 
average U. S. company needed nearly 
a pound and a half. In other words, 
at existing trends, it will take the 
utility industry in general four years 
to catch up with the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company in the matter of 
coal consumption. 


F ROM mercury turbines to public 
relations is not so long a jump 
as it seems. For the first is important 
in making the company a good citizen 
—in providing the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost. “And 
a public utility,” says Samuel Fergu- 
son, “must be a good citizen.” 

From this policy springs the com- 
pany’s entire program of public re- 
lations. Here you will find sincerity 
and honesty; a desire to lay all the 
facts on the table as the surest de- 
fense against accusations ; and a deep- 
rooted conviction that you are never 
going to get anywhere in the utility 
business unless you treat your cus- 
tomers as carefully and as wisely as 
does a company which is in the thick 
of a bitter competitive battle. 


The philosophy the company uses 
in setting up its rate structure is an 
example. It would be easy, in one 
way, for the company to choose a 
rate system which it believed was 
best for its customers, then to ram it 
down their throats. But that stores 
up trouble for the future, and it is 
not the Hartford Electric Light 
Company’s way. Instead, after a 
great deal of investigation, the com- 
pany selected its present promotional 
rate—a monthly charge according to 
the number of square feet of floor 
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space in the customer’s home, plus a 
charge per kilowatt hour—as fairest 
to all concerned ; then it proceeded to 
“sell” the rate, telling customers why 
it was best and fairest, and how it 
would benefit them. Though this 
type of rate was first established in 
1922 and has been well received, the 
selling still goes on. Nevertheless, 
the company is now hunting around 
for a different version of the promo- 
tional rate, for a characteristic rea- 
son: though it is convinced that the 
area charge is the fairest rate of its 
kind, some small-use’ customers still 
complain that it discriminates against 
them. “All right,” says the company, 
“this rate satisfies us but not you. 
Therefore, it is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, and we will have to find some- 
thing that is, if it can be found.” 


N 1932, the company faced a 

crisis shared by most of the utili- 
ties—a crisis in both credit and pub- 
lic-relations policies. Many custom- 
ers, drained of their resources by un- 
employment, could not pay their bills. 
The usual practice in these cases is 
to cut delinquent customers out of 
service until they pay up. 

The Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, however, wanted to keep de- 
linquent customers on its lines; it 
wanted to continue their goodwill as 
well as their patrorage. Moreover, 
it recognized that few if any of the 
defaults were wilful. 

Its answer was the use of “credit 
certificates”: customers temporarily 
unable to pay their bills because of 
unemployment were offered credit 
“without any obligation on your part 
to make payment until such time as 
your period of financial embarrass- 
ment is past.” In other words, embar- 
rassed customers paid each monthly 
bill with a credit certificate; and the 
question of payment in cash was put 
squarely up to them, when they had 
the money to do so. 

This plan was, of course, a master- 
ly one from the point of view of 
public relations. Yet it has proved 
thoroughly sound from the business 
angle. Nearly four thousand credit 
certificates, with a value of $28,000, 
have been issued. But they are being 
paid off in appreciable quantities al- 
ready; accounts receivable for elec- 
tricity in 1933 averaged only four 
per cent. higher than in 1932; and an 
enormous amount of goodwill has 
been created throughout the territory 
the company serves. 

The company’s attitude toward 
complaints from customers is also 
significant: it solicits them aggres- 
sively, for Samuel Ferguson believes 
that a company without customer 
complaints is a company that has lost 
touch with its customers. “If you 
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don’t hear from customers, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they have 
nothing to complain about. They are 
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swallowing their grievances, bottling 
them up. When enough have accu- 
mulated, you’ll hear from them with a 
vengeance. But if you give them 
every encouragement to make their 
complaints known, you give them a 
safety valve.” 

But encouragement of customer 
complaints is only one side of the 
story; the other is preventing com- 
plaints by eliminating the things that 
cause them. Rate reductions have been 
made often (in 1933 the average 
domestic rate was less than half that 
of 1921, and was 16.5 per cent. be- 
low the national average), and in- 
variably they have preceded custom- 
ers’ wishes, not followed them. So 
consistently has this program been 
followed that never in its history has 
the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany had a rate case in the courts; 
and high-bill complaints in 1933 were 
only one-twentieth as numerous as 
they were in the equally depressing 
year of 1921. 


F you talk to Samuel Ferguson 
about the Hartford Electric Light 
Company, he will probably show you, 
as Exhibit “A,” a list of “pioneer 
accomplishments” which would be 
astonishing even for one of the 
largest utilities in the world. The 
company, for example, was the first 
to use a storage battery in connection 

with a hydraulic plant; the first to 
use steam turbines to drive its gen- 
erators ; the first to install a mercury 
turbine commercially ; the first to use 
aluminum for carrying power in 
transmission lines; the first to use 
the rental and free-trial plans in 
merchandising electric ranges: the 
first to give dividends to customers ; 
the first to issue credit certificates. 
These are only a few of the accom- 
plishments. The list seems endless 

But even more important is the 
cause for the impressive size of the 
list—the restless desire of the com- 
pany’s executives to break the trail. 
And behind this insatiable appetite 
for trail-breaking is one basic fact; 
the company’s executives have been 
driven partly by a dominating sense 
of public trusteeship, partly by the 
realization that their own advance- 
ment and success depend upon the 
company’s success. 

As Samuel Ferguson says, “I am 
willing to match the profit motive and 
good old Yankee ingenuity against 
Public ownership and taxpayers’ dol- 
lars any day in the week to see which 
makes the most progress and ends up 

with the lowest rates.” 

To this, the public-utility industry 

May well say “Amen.” 
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Fletcher-Rayburn 
Bill to Regulate 
Stock Exchanges 


Movements 


How will it affect Security Values, 


Pool Operations, Stock Price Movements, Speculation? 


What does it aim to accomplish? How will it achieve its purpose? 
What loopholes and practices will result therefrom? 
Complete reprint of the original Dow Theory with present day 
application. 

Chapters of vital interest to all 

with ~-nev invested in securities 


S. A. Nelson’s 


“The A B C of Stock Speculation” 


with additions by 
Owen Taylor and Sol M. Selig 
$3.00 Postpaid 


Pin your check to this adv. 
guarantee. 


20 E. 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ATE reductions reduce revenues. Expenses are increasing due to 
NRA, higher taxes, and the cost of government investigations. Con- 
tinuation of this trend will make it difficult to earn even operating 

expenses and taxes. 

There would have been $12,496,000 more for investors in 1933 if the 
Associated Gas & Electric System had received 1928 electric rates, paid 
taxes at the 1926 rate, and employees had not been insured. 

The. Associated Gas and Electric Plan of Rearrangement of Debt 
Capitalization aims to protect investors against adverse developments 
that cannot be controlled by management. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 Broadway, New York 

















\ \ HEN you visit the 


Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago again 
this summer, you will be 
impressed with the un- 
usual facilities for indus- 
trial development in the 
metropolitan area outside 
Chicago—served with 
electricity and gas by the 


PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 








GENERAL 
MILLS, 1c. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


‘ May 31, 1934. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable July 2nd, 
1934, to all preferred stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 14th, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 
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“Automobile Week” May Replace 
National Shows—Output Lower 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


The New York and Chicago Automo- 
bile Shows, held each January for over 
thirty years, have always been financed 
and managed by the automobile manufac- 
turers and have been known as “national” 
shows. The remaining shows held in other 
cities are financed and managed by local 
dealer groups. 

The manufacturers are seriously consid- 
ering elimination of the two “national” 
shows, at least for 1935. They propose 
instead that all local shows to be held sim- 
ultaneously late in February during a 
seven-day period to be known as “Automo- 
bile Week.” 

Final decision has not yet been reached, 
but trade opinions are flowing in to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce in great numbers. Dealer opinion is 
not unanimous one way or the other. Some 
object that interest in the local shows 
would be much depleted if shorn of the ad- 
vance national publicity generated by the 
New York exhibit in particular. Others see 
climatic differences in various parts of the 
country as a bar to simultaneous shows; 


’ still others say local shows would miss 


having the special expensive exhibits which 
the manufacturers ship from one city to 
another after having been used in their 
own show at New York. 

Even if the “Automobile Week” plan 
did go through, the manufacturer-spon- 
sored exhibits might be discontinued. At 
the moment it looks as though they would 
be, but the New York show, which has 
been the focal point of automobile interest 
for thirty years in the mind of the public, 
probably will not be discarded without se- 
rious second thoughts. 


Production and Sales Dip.—The nor- 
mal Summer dip in passenger-car sales was 
under way when June began. Production 
in May fell off more sharply than did re- 
tail sales, as predicted here some weeks 
ago. In May, too, output fell below sales 
for the first time this year, thereby bring- 
ing back again toward balance a dealer in- 
ventory which had increased more than 
250,000 cars since January Ist. Dealers 
now have on hand probably a forty to 
forty-five days’ supply of cars, as against 
a thirty days’ supply ‘several months ago. 

May sales in the United States probably 
fell a little below the 22,910 total of April, 
while a further reduction in June is likely. 

Domestic passenger-car sales from jau- 
uary to June this year totalled about 770,- 
000, exceeding those of last year by about 
50 per cent. Motor-truck sales for the same 
period jumped ahead of 1933 by 120 per 
cent. 


Foreign Flashes.— Austria has _ re- 
duced from 120 to 80 units per country the 


quota of automobiles which may be im- 
ported. .. . No Afghan subject or foreigner 
has any right to import cars into Afghan. 
istan, because a four-year monopoly has 
been granted to a single trading company. 
. . » Norway has just completed another 
successful automobile show. . . . In Ger- 
many a general fund is available for cars 
to be used by government officials of in- 
dustrial and government concerns, banks 
and insurance corporations, which is as- 
suming importance as a factor in present 
expansion of the German automobile in- 
dustry. 


Passenger-Car Fleets. — Many com- 
panies use fleets of passenger cars purely 
for business. More than once the question 
has been asked, “Why doesn’t the manu- 
facturer build a car solely for the needs 
of the fleet user—for strictly business pur- 
poses ?” 

W. L. Shaffner of General Motors an- 
swered that question concisely the other 
day when he said, “It is estimated that 
only about 10 per cent. of the passenger 
cars in use are in service that might be 
termed ‘strictly business.’ So if it were 
possible to build a car strictly for business 
use—for this 10 per cent.—it would mean 
that it would have to be built on a much 
lower production basis. Limited produc- 
tion would mean that the fleet user would 
not be getting the benefit of the many ad- 
vantages of to-day’s volume production, 
chief of which is the lower cost and the 
consequent lower purchase price.” 

The needs of even the strictly business 
users are varied, too. Which probably is 
one among many reasons for the 97 stand- 
ard types of passenger cars ranging in 
price from $445 to $6,850 in the General 
Motors line. “Somewhere, in such a com- 
prehensive line,” Mr. Shaffner hopes, “the 
operator should be able to find the exact 
price and type of car he needs.” 


Speed Advertising Under Fire.—Mo- 
tor vehicle commissioners of many East- 
ern states, in conference assembled recent- 
ly, voted to urge upon state legislatures 
the passage of laws which would make il- 
legal the advertising of automobile speeds 
in excess of the legal limits. : 

This is not a new idea with the admin- 
istrators. Many of them have been toying 
with it for years. Speed advertising, they 
contend, stimulates car owners to unsafe 
driving. If a majority of local speed laws 
were sufficiently up-to-date to be reason- 
able, the proposal would have more merit 
than it does. While speed limits in many 
states have been liberalized, limits of local 
areas within states frequently bear no rela- 
tion whatever to the commonplace speeds 
of modern travel. 
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New Electrical Ideas — More 
Light from the Same Current 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Electric Mysteries—In a few weeks 
from now, users of off-peak electric water 
heaters in Idaho Falls will discover that 
their heating apparatus mysteriously be- 
gins to operate during the night, and as 
mysteriously quits at break of day. Yet 
there is no time clock. The turning on 
and turning off are done by an operator 
in the central station. But no extra con- 
trol wires lead into the house to make 
this possible. 

The secret is the use of “carrier-cur- 
rent” (for the first time) to control all 
off-peak heaters on a system. 

It is fairly common knowledge that tele- 
graph companies (thanks to Edison) send 
many messages at one time over the same 
wire, and that any important telephone 
trunk line carries a number of conversa- 
tions at the same time. Each message is 
carried by a current which has an impulse 
frequency different from that of every 
other message. 

In the same way, it is possible to super- 
impose impulses of special frequency on a 
power line carrying regular alternating 
current. Most current, for instance, alter- 
nates at the rate of sixty cycles per sec- 
ond. In Idaho Falls, a super-imposed 720- 
cycle current will carry the message that 
causes each water heater to do the bid- 
ding of the central station operator. If the 
operator sends out an impulse for approx- 
imately thirty seconds, a sensitive conduc- 
tor at the water heater will cause the lat- 
ter to begin operating. When he later sends 
through an impulse lasting about ten sec- 
onds, the same conductor will stop the 
heater. 

A carrier-current of 480 cycles is to be 
used on the same wires to control street 
lights. 


Light History.—Another bit of elec- 
trical history is being recorded in Chi- 
cago, at A Century of Progress. This bit 
should be of particular interest to factory 
managers and store owners. It is the first 
commercial use of the newly developed, 
high-pressure mercury-vapor lamps. 

Advantages of these lamps to factory 
managers: they produce more than twice 
as much light for the same power con- 
sumption as similar lamps previously 
available, and somewhere around two-and- 
one-half times as much as ordinary incan- 
descent lamps; they make more accurate 
vision possible, and therefore should be 
valuable aids to inspection and all other 
fine work. 

Advantages to the store owner: the new 
lights give out a bluish ray, and used in 
combination with tungsten lamps (which 
emphasize red and yellow) produce a close 
approach to daylight; in this same com- 
bination they make possible intense lighting 





for displays, with reduced current con- 
sumption. 


S. P. C. A. Cellophane.—Speaking of 
bluish light, here is a new use for cello- 
phane. It is to keep young chicks from 
turning cannibal. 

No, you don’t wrap the chicks in cello- 
phane, you simply put a sheet of blue cello- 
phane in the chicken coop window. What 
makes small chicks pick on an injured 
brother is apparently the attractive bright- 
ness of a blood spot. Blue cellophane 
makes the spots look black. 


Green Beats Food Blues.—Blue light 
is not always beneficent, by the way. De- 
partment of Agriculture investigation has 
shown in the past three years that light 
from the blue end of the spectrum is com- 
monly the villain when oily foods turn 
rancid, 

The discovery that either black or 
chlorophyll-green paper will cut off the 
harmful rays has within the past year-and- 
a-half created a new product for the paper 
industry, one which, I am told, is already 
manufactured in tens of tons annually. This 
chlorophyll-green paper is used to line cof- 
fee bags, in packaging potato chips, for the 
wrapping around bottles of liquid soap, and 
is now being laminated to boxboard used 
to make shipping cartons for prepared 
flour. 

No other kind of green will give the 
same result, by the way. 


And Solid Gas.—Another relatively 
new way of preventing fruit spoilage is the 
use of carbon-dioxide gas in refrigerator 
cars. 

‘Investigations made several years ago 
showed that in the peach crop alone losses 
from the diseases which develop while the 
fruit is in transit cost millions of dollars 
each year. Recent investigation has shown 
that most of these diseases take hold with- 
in the first twenty-four hours. 

The new treatment is to add small quan- 
tities of solid carbon dioxide (dry ice) to 
the ordinary car icing. In melting, this 
becomes ordinary COs, permeates the car 
and fights off disease. Plums, cherries, 
blackberries, blueberries, black raspberries, 
currants, pears, apples, oranges, grapes, 
peas and sweet corn are especially suited 
to this carbon-dioxide treatment because 
excess quantities of the gas do not harm 
them or rob them of aroma. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 














OF AMERICAS FINEST 
EXAMPLES OF 


AiR CONDITIONING 


An Impressive List of More Than 
500 Prominent Buildings of All 
Types That Have Already Installed 





SYSTEMS 


The long list of notable AUDITORIUM in- 
stallations will prove convincing to anyone 
seeking to determine the most dependable 
method of air conditioning. From a growing 
volume of ‘statements and claims for various 
types of air conditioning, one fact stands 
squarely to the front, namely —that for 
years the best informed air conditioning 
engineers have consistently utilized the 
AUDITORIUM basic inventions in their de- 
signs for individuals and concerns that could 
be expected to have the best in air condi- 
tioning from every standpoint—equipment, 
operation, performance. 





Look over the list of AUDITORIUM installa- 
tions! Investigate the reasens for this de- 
cided preference on the part of those who 
know what real air conditioning is. 
Consult Your Architect and 
the AUDITORIUM SPECIAL 
AGENT in Your Locality. 
Agents’ names on request. 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 


New York Office 


17 East 42nd Street New York 
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contains pertinént short 
market comment on 
active securities and 
possible future market 
movements. 


Mailed free on request. 


Ask for F. 628 


JohnMuir&@ 


New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch O ffice— 11 West 42nd. St. 
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Little Change in Prospects. but Further 
Recession Would Appear Temporary 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his stocks 
for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation of a 
sharp drop to substantially lower levels. 


Admittedly, this is an important question. To know the 
correct answer is to possess information worth thousands 
of dollars. Many investment counsellors and so-called 
experts do not commit themselves on this question be- 
cause they do not know the answer. They hem and 
hedge—tell you to hold for the “‘long pull.”” That kind 
of advice does not satisfy intelligent men and women. 


Simply send us your name and address and we will give 
you our answer to this question in a _ straightforward 
manner. We,.may be wrong this time, but our advice 
has been surprisingly accurate during the past year. 
At least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our current 
Stock Market Bulletins. There is no charge—no obliga- 


tion. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 561, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for‘investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


Gistoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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HILE the rather rapid declining 
V\ trend from the middle of April to 
the middle of May has given way 
more recently to an irregular congestion 
area, the market has afforded no very defi- 
nite indications from a technical angle. 
The more recent stabilization may be 
favorably construed simply because it has 
stemmed the preceding straight decline. 
It may also suggest good chances for a 
bottom formation from around current 
levels, but the fact remains that it has 
offered no guarantee of such a bottom. 
As a matter of fact, the general situa- 
tion appears to have changed very little 
since our last article was written, and the 
writer’s attitude has not changed much 
either. In that preceding review we 
stated that there was no assurance that 
the final bottom of our reaction had been 
passed but that we might easily get at 
least an intermediate recovery. We also 
felt that such a recovery, if it actually 
materialized, would not carry back more 
than half way to the intermediate top of 
April 20th. 


7 Eee have been several attempts at 
such a move in the past two -weeks 
but thus far they have not been able to 
retrace more than about one-quarter of 
the decline. We have not given up hope 
for the further extension of such recovery 
to nearer the half-way mark over the rest 
of the current month, but it must also be 
admitted that the chances do not appear 
quite so favorable now as they were 
around the close of May; and conversely, 
that the chances for near-term recession 
into new low ground seem slightly in- 
creased. 

From a purely trading standpoint, there- 
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fore, we have no objection to moderate 
speculative commitments on the long side, 
on the chance that intermediate recovery 
will proceed further, as outlined last issue. 
But we should be inclined to keep such 
purchases low and to take small profits 
rather than trying for large ones. We 
see no assurance of early renewal for the 
major bull movement and we do see pos- 
sibilities for some further temporary weak- 
ness in the early Summer. 


UCH. suggestions are designed for the 

speculative, short-term trader, however, 
and the longer-swing investor need not 
assume that we are particularly bearish. 
We should not be surprised to see new 
lows under the May 14th bottoms but they 
are not certain and if they do materialize 
we would not expect them to be very 
much lower. 

We should continue to view any further 
declines as somewhat temporary and inter- 
mediate, and to be followed by renewal of 
strength before Fall. In the March 15th 
issue we suggested some moderate light- 
ening of long-swing investment portfolios 
and have held to our “conservative” posi- 
tion since then. 


fea long-term investor who followed 
such advice, therefore, need not sell 
any more at this time. He should still be 
fairly well accumulated, up to perhaps 
around 70 per cent. of his market capital, 
with the other 30 per cent. held free or 
liquid and in reserve. 

Such a degree of accumulation seems 
conservatively justified by current condi- 
tions and by future prospects for the 
longer swing. 

NOON, JUNE 7th, 1934. (Next article 
about June 25th.) 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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STREET POINTERS 








How the Stock Bill 
Applies to Investors 


“Security Exchange Act of 1934” has 
plenty of definite rules and restrictions 
but it also has such a vast amount of 
general or indefinite verbage that it 
would be utterly impossible to hazard 
even a forecast of how some sections will 
affect the investor, until experience with 
the law itself shows the way. In fact, 
a great portion of the bill is so written 
as to place interpretation directly in the 
hands of the administrative commission. 
And the commission itself probably will 
not decide on specific interpretation for 
some time to come. 


The Margin Requirements are perhaps 
the most interesting portion of the new 
law so far as the practical investor is 
concerned. . Under these provisions he 
may borrow 55 per cent. of the current 
market price of any security, or 100 per 
cent. of the lowest price at which it has 
sold since July 1, 1933, but not over 
75 per cent. ‘of the current price. This 
is the practical “gist” of the margin sec- 
tion, though there are many additional 
details and involutions. 

The Federal Reserve Board has pow- 
er, for instance, to raise or lower such 
margin requirements. Furthermore, this 
margin section does not become effective 
until October 1, 1934, on new accounts, 
while on accounts established prior to 
the signing of the bill, and not disturbed 
thereafter, the new margin requirements 
do not take effect until January 31, 1937. 

In other words, the investor who is 
under-margined on a basis of the new 
law, but whose account was established, 
and credit granted, prior to the passing 
of the act, may apparently remain tech- 
nically under-margined until January of 
1937, 

But to come under this qualification it 
seems necessary that the account be not 
disturbed during the intervening period. 
If the investor made one single new 
transaction in this old account, made a 
single substitution of collateral, or did 
anything else to disturb the status quo, 
the account would seem to come auto- 
matically under the “new deal” and the 
broker would have to demand the higher 
margin. 


Bill Will Favor Certain Stock Groups. 
On the specific margin basis written into 
the new regulations it would appear that 
the investor can pick certain stocks, ac- 
cording to their relative quotations, on 
which his margin requirements would be 
more favorable than on other issues. 

Lack of space precludes detailed ex- 
planation in this section, but it would 
appear that the most favorable stocks 
on this margin basis will be those which 
are currently selling closest to one-third 













5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Pamphlet 


FREE! 


© A new investment and trading philosophy is outlined 

in a remarkable article by a staff member of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. Stripping the trappings 
from long held, popular fallacies and half-truths about 
investing, it lays bare the basic principles that protect 
capital and make possible a more rapid growth. 


© It deals fearlessly and specifically with such puzzling 
questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market? 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital turning points 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what are not 


® In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of most finan- 

cial losses and tells how to make substantial progress 
through the adoption of dynamic, positive methods that 
make for genuine conservatism. 


® Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself how old pre- 

cepts have failed, how this new understanding of in- 
vestment principles not only protects but builds up 
capital. Mail this coupon, today. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 
You may send me a copy of “How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth ... Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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LEFT: Floodlighted building of Union Gas & 
Electric Company (Cincinnati) —a unit of 
Columbia System. nELow: Columbia’s insignia. 


Both are 


SYMBOLIC 


of a Public Service 


dedicated to Progress 


in Commerce, Industry andthe Home 


C 


OLUMBIA SYSTEM is more than a vast 
network of operating properties, 


providing indispensable public utility 
services. *® It is a vital force in the 


upbuilding of a territory embracing eight contiguous 
States, advantageously located to benefit by future 


commercial, 


industrial and residential expansion. 


* From modern generating stations and exten- 


sive interconnected pipe lines it supplies electricity 


and gas for the varied needs of factories, dwellings, 


shops and stores. ® Light, Heat and Power—made 


instantly available—are the System’s principal prod- 


ucts which, when applied to raw materials, in turn help 


to produce commodities finding a ready market every- 


where in the United States and in many foreign lands. 


Inquiries are invited from manufacturers seeking 


tne benefits of strategic location. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


61 Broadway CORPORATION New York 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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‘higher than their extreme low levels 
since July 1, 1933. 

A stock whose lowest price since July 
1, 1933 was 60, therefore, would yield the 
best margin allowance at a price of 
around 80, since the credit allowance of 
60 would be 75 per cent. of the current 
price of 80. The best stocks to trade 
in on this technical margin basis, there- 
fore, would seem to be those which are 
not more than about 35 per cent. above 
their extreme low of the past year. 


Stop-Loss Orders and Short Sales are 
dealt with in a manner which suggests 
that they are disapproved of, but which 
gives no guarantee of what will happen 
to them. Such operations are forbidden 
“in contravention of such rules and 
regulations as the Commission may 
prescribe,” which seems to place the 
matter entirely up to the administrative 
committee. 

At least until the Act has been in 
practical operation for some time, the 
writer’s guess would be that this type of 
operation will continue to be allowed as 
it has been in the past, under adequate 
regulation by the exchanges themselves. 


Near-Term Effect of the Law seems 
likely to continue a brake on both public 
participation and professional activity in 
the market. The entire bill is so radical 
and far-reaching a change that all class- 
es are likely to go rather slowly in 
market operation until the new law ac- 
tually takes effect. And they are even 
more likely to go slowly until it has 
been tested out for a while after October 
1, 1934, when most of the important 
provisions become effective. 

This would seem to be the most na- 
tural tendency, at least, although the 
possibility must be conceded that the 
“Big Bad Wolves of Wall Street” might 
try to engineer one last speculative fling 
before the “blue-coats” are posted next 
Fall. 


Longer-Term Effects of the new regu- 
lations cannot be: forecast with any de- 
gree of assurance but the writer’s per- 
sonal feeling is that they will not be so 
tragic or sharp as the public has been 
led to believe. Total trading volume 
may well be reduced from the normal of 
recent years but we are by no means 
assured that the amplitude of price 
swings will be flattened out in the man- 
ner so commonly suggested. 

Artificial activity will be limited, it is 
true, but to the degree that speculative 
“cushions” are barred, the danger that 
moderate waves of buying or selling 
may result in wide price swings would 
seem to be increased. And the writer 
is not one of those who believes that the 
new bill will end all speculative activity 
of the so-called professional element, or 
that the Government can legislate out of 
existence the normal reactions and hu- 
man tendencies of an entire nation. 


Individual Stock Recommendations 
have been “crowded out” of the current 
section but the writer favors the gold 
shares, metals, oils, rail equipments and 
foods above other classifications. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns _ Earns, 1934 

Par Shares Value 1933 m=months 
10 746 $9 $0.43+ $0.15, 3 m 
No 841 40 3.80 1.18, 3 m 
10 1,492 12 io aa 
No 4,153 21 1.21} 0.287, 3 m 
No 2,402 81 Sa aes 
No 1,323 27 2.19F 0.517, 3 m 
25 2,474 59 | Sie eee 
No 600 110 7.074¢ 4.26¢,6m 
No 1,656 43 RS a 
No 1,008 4 Sane < 
No 768 23 3 eae Re it 
No 10,158 12 eee 
2 1,711 33 0.447 0.30, 3 m 
No 1,830 43 >. aches 
100 450 153 Cn eet 
100 18,662 132 7.37 1.77, 3 m 
25 3,134 36 er 
No 400 25 pe Mer, Se 
50 8,674 55 0.79+ 0.199, 3 m 
25 2,000 25 0.498 0.03+, 6 m 
1 587 22 5.477 1.717 
100 2,427 264 1.037 1.08+, 3 m 
25 2,667 51 2.46 0.23, 3 m 
No 223 56 10.337" 3.847, 3 m 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 5.1374 
100 2,563 131 0.84+ 0.997, 3 m 
20 439 43 4.12 0.87, 3 m 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.36, 3 m 
No 3,200 124 4.77* 0.797, 3 m 
25 4,395 31 i eee: 
No 770 68 7.498 6.00, 10 m 
No 742 90 6.18 6.034 
No 5,000 6 OI >... wechce 
No 965 39 4.687¢ 4.28¢ 
No 512 16 0.89* 0.51, 6 m 
100 195 137 So Seen 
No 1,123 36 eS te 
No 1,800 53 3.69 1.04, 3 m 
25 ~=7,655 50 3.67 1.19, 4 m 
5 4361 20 2.77 0.76, 3 m 
No 1,000 14 8.81 1.70, 3 m 
No 341 56 Pam Oe ee 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.494 

10 954 18 1.52 0.76, 3 m 
No 2,636 4 . Jaen 
No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.01¢ 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.994 
No 14,218 18 So ee 
20. ~=—«1,751 44 4.31 4.534 

5 4,739 16 0.18 0.26, 3 m 
2 2,530 35 3.87 0.74, 3 m 
100 450 146 iC eae 
10 1,000 23 We =. os coat 

1 6,721 3 0.32+ 0.127, 3 m 
100 516 247 9.517 0.757, 3 m 
50 =: 1,689 89 1.77+ 0.227, 3 m 
No 700 25 1.58 0.41, 3 m 
No 953 12 Rees ke 
20 11,550 34 2.93 0.90, 3 m 
No 2,256 61 Oy eS 

5 885 11 Se Ban 
No 3,394 18 2.32 2.047¢ 
100 =61,511 120 1.347 0.26¢, 4 m 
10 386 49 0.57+ 0.047, 3 m 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.14, 3 m 
No 5,251 11 2.10 0.70, 3 m 
No 662 45 a Sarees 
10 43,500 14 1.72 0.63, 3 m 
No 321 +17 051+ 0.674, 3 m 
No 2,000 2 1.06 0.26, 3 m 
No 1,826 13 BM 08's codes 
No 1,156 21 . eee 
No 1,494 23 Oe ee See 

1 2,283 2 0.02+ 0.014, 3 m 
100 = 2,487 155 128+ =: 1.697, 3 m 
No 198 99 0.27 0.237, 3 m 
‘Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 


(ce) Year ended April 30. 
October 31. F 


(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


Div. 

Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... ee 
Air Reduction ............ $3.75a 
FN ee 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp............ si 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Allis Chalmers ............ = 
American Can............. 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer, Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Ames, Te... & Tec. cccccs 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 
Amer. Woolen............. 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of Ill. “A”........ 
Assoc. Dry- Goods...:...... 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 2 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... i, 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... es 
Bethlehem Steel ........... ey 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
Games). Bas sic Soe meet cules s: 
Cerro de Pasco. «0... ccs 0.50 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
Cireeter Coen. «ico occas. 1.25a 
Oe oe re 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ie 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents....... 


Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil........... 0.50s 
Continental Can. .......... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 
Bo ens eae - 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright. .... 2.4%... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... _ 
Diamond Match........... 1 
DION DRUMS es nc. ccdcccicdse 


Eastman Kodak ........... 4 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... : 
Electric Power & Light.... 
ete Be Ws has se 


General Asphalt ........... 


General Electric........... 0.60 
General Foods............. 1.80 
Gémeral.. Mills... 4... vice seas 3 
General Motors ........... 1.25a 
General Railwav Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 

Se So ncid o wintele bore 1.20 
GoOmeet Bick occ chee. Ay 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd........ 
Gulf States Steel .......... 


(b) Year ented Tanuary 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 8; ’20-'33 

223- 31; ’28-’33 
33- 4; ’29-'33 
51- 1; ’29-'33 

355- 42; ’24-33 
76- 4; 29-33 
158- 29; ’27-’33 
116- 3; ’25-’33 
199- 2; °25-'33 
150- 3; ’28-’33 
136- 3; ’28-33 
55- 3; ’29-'33 
144- 3; ’29-’33 
130- 5; ’28-’33 
96- 13; ’22-’33 
310- 70; ’22-’33 
270- 44; ’28-’33* 
166- 2; ’20-’33 
175- 3; ’24-’33* 
27- 1; ’25-’33 
76- 3; ’25-33 
298- 18; ’24-’33 
78- 8; ’28-33 
514- 28; ’28-’33 
67- 2; ’29-33 
145- 4; ’23-’33 
101- 29; ’23-’33 
104- 5; ’29-’33 
141- 7; ’23-33 

101- 18; ’29-’33 
82- 9; ’23-'33 

249- 46; ’24-33 
97- 6; 29-33 
85- 4; ’26-’33 
99- 6; ’26-'33 
515- 14; ’22-33 
120- 4; ’20-’33 
HZ 5: 27-33 
280- 10; ’22-’33* 
141- 5; °25-'33 
191- 41; ’29-’33 
96- 3; ’27-'33 
141- 4; ’26-’33* 

71- 4; ’25-’33 
63- 4; ’29-’33 
30- 1; ’29-’33 
182- 31; ’28-’33 
46- 4; ’22-’33* 
92- 17; ’28-’33 
63- 4; ’26-’33 
126- 25; ’26-’33 
122- 6; ’21-’33 
60- 1; ’21-’33 
30- 1; ’29-'33 

230- 32; ’20-’33 
173- 8; ’22-’33 
30- 10; ’30-’33 

40- 6; ’27-’33 
231- 22; ’29-33 
265- 35; ’22-’33 
174- 8; ’28-’33 
104- 3; ’25-’33 
94. 2; °23-'33 
97- 4; ’20-’33 
403- 9; ’29-’33* 
137- 20; ’26-’33* 
89- 28; ’28-33 
92- 8; ’29-33 
153-6: °25-"33 
143- 8; ’27-’33 
82- 8; ’28-33 
109- 2; ’20-’33 
155- 6: °27-'33 
61 1; 25-33 
155-53 "2755 
26- 3; °25-'33 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. i 





37. 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


11%- 7% 
106%4- 91% 
23%- 17% 
5%4- 2% 
1603%4-126% 


57%- 31% 
16.- 9% 


193%- 12% 


3414- 18% 
29%4- 20 


487%- 34 
47%- 39% 
6034- 36% 

127 - 95% 

84- 3% 
19%- 11% 
35%%- 1854 
3634- 1934 
3%4- 1% 
473%- 31% 
14%- 9% 
8314- 6914 
2234- 16% 

8414- 6014 
3834- 2136 
9%- 3% 

5%4- 2% 

73Y%4- 49 
3334- 20% 
281%4- 2134 
407%- 32 
1037%- 80 


96%4- 79 

31%- 18% 
95R- AY 
24%- 13% 


231%4- 15% 
25%4- 181% 
36%- 31% 
6414- 53% 
42 - 20% 
4534- 31% 
121%. 8 
23 - 1634 
18 - 12% 
4134- 2534 
4Y%,- 2% 
321%- 18 

42 - 24 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


JU: 


FORBES fo; 
Thous. Book Earns, 1934 Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yielj 
Shares Value m=months Price Range High Low Prices % +. 
729 $3 $1.84, 3 m Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; 64%- 48% 61 
400 112 0.244, 4m Hudson & Manhattan 74- 7; 12%- 7 8 
1,535 18 Hudson Motor 100- 3; ’27-’33 24%4- 12% 13 
350 112 Interboro Rapid Transit... . 62- 2; ’22-’33 13%- 7 8 
703 44 Int. Business Machines 255- 1494-131 134 #S 
4,243 58 Int. Harvester 142- 46%- 30 32 one 
14,584 10 73- 291% - 26 said 
, 37 149- 17%- 11% 13 pe 
1,125 Kelvinator Corp 91- taint 
10,437 Kennecott Copper 105- does 
5,487 Kresge, S. S 92- All 
Kroger Grocery 145- cons 
Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; 97 - 74% May 
Loew’s, Inc 96- 13; 35%- 25% you. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 178- 16; 4434- 38% Am 
Lorillard Tobacco 47- 9; 19%4- 153% tow! 
McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; 9414- 83 "] 
Mack Truck 115- 10; ’28-’33 41H%4- 23% no | 
392- 17; 62%- 38% pers 
Mid-Continent Pet 45- 4; 14%- 11 coir 
Missouri Pacific 101- 2; pS sul 
Montgomery Ward 157- 4; 355%- 21% Con 
Nash Motors 119- 8; 32%4- 15% will 
National Biscuit 237- 20; 4914- 33% Por 
Nat. Cash Register 149 5; 
: Nat. Dairy Products 134- 11; 
: National Distillers Products 125- 13; “ 
0.90 Nat. Power & Light 72- 7; | 
1.30 National Steel 77- 13; r 
1.08+ New York Central 257- 9; stor 
5.99+ N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford ; on 
1.22 North American 13; hur 
1.61 Pacific Gas & Electric 23%4- 15% a 
0.01 Packard Motors 6%- 3% ind; 
1.46 Pennsylvania R. R 39%- 2814 at 
6.18+ Pere Marquette 38 - 16% the: 
3.26 Public Service of N. J 45 - 33 tot 
0.70+ Pullman, Incorporated 59%- 46% = 
thr 
0.47+ Radio Corporation 9%- 6% tha: 
2.9744 Remington-Rand, Inc 13%- 6% the 
1.62 Reynolds Tobacco “B” 4514- 39% Ro. 
0.537, 13 m Sears, Roebuck 51%4- 38% W: 
0.73 Socony-Vacuum 19%- 14 Co 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 39¥%- 29% 
Southern Cal. Edison 221%- 15% 
Southern Pacific 33u%- 18% 1 
Southern Railway f 
Standard Brands 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp 
Texas Corporation ; '26-"33 - 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ; °26-"33 
Timken Roller Bearing.... ; ’29-’33 
Transamerica ; ’29-"33 he 
1.99 0.99,3 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . ; ’28-"33 51%4- 36 7 
1.59 0.49,3 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. ; '29-'33 50%- 35% 
0.45 0.11,3 m Union Oil of California.... ; °24-33 20%- 15 
7.88 1.07,3 m Union Pacific ; '24-"33 133%-110% 
0.56 0.344, 3 m United Aircraft & Transport ; ’29-33 37%- 17% W 
0.24 0.05, 3 m United Corporation ; ’°29-"33 8%- 4% of 
3.18 0.55,3 m United Fruit ; ’26-’33 ht 
1.23 1.234 United Gas Improvement. . ; °29-’33 
3.56 U. S. Industrial Alcohol... ; '28-33 
(.74+, 10 m U ; °27-'33 . 
1.19+ U. S. Pipe & Foundry ; ’28-'33 " 
1.13+ U. S. Realty & Improve.... ; °25-’33 
3.504 U 1; ’22-’33 y 
7.09F U. S. Steel ; '26-’33 59%- 37% 
4.17 Western Union m ; ’28-’33 66%- 40% ves 
0.21+ Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 ; ’27-"33 36 - 25% 3.6 
3.484 Westinghouse Electric ais ; ’28-’33 474%4- 30% ve ¢ 
2.96 Woolworth, F.. W 2.40 ; '29-33 54%- 41% 48 
tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March Jl. t 
(e) Year ended A ri 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended h 


October 31. (p) 


ear ended November 20. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


More Power 


“Speaking of the current situation to 
one of our stockholders, just recently, I 
said I had never seen so much of improve- 
ment surrounded with so much of uncer- 
tainty. Everyone knows that uncertainty 
does not help either progress or recovery. 
All of your current issues have been very 
constructive and helpful, but your one of 
May 15 particularly so. More power to 
you.,—GrorcE M. Veriry, chairman, 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


“Lawrence Sullivan is very good and 
no doubt expresses the thoughts of those 
persons who are not afraid to express their 
opinions. More power to them and to Mr. 
Sullivan and to you. Let’s hope that our 
Congressmen and persons at Washington 
will read and take heed.”—I. L. Cowan, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Small Investors Don’t Kick 


“In your issue of May 15, page 7, you 
set out the fact that there are 1,815,283 
stockholders in utility companies. Later 
on you state that the ‘people who will get 
hurt by further interference with business 
are not the executives and a handful of 
wealthy individuals, but myriads of thrifty 
individuals and families who have invested 
their savings in good faith.’ An examina- 
tion of the stockholder’s list of any of 
these large companies will show that these 
thrifty individuals and families own less 
than five shares each of stock... . It is not 
the little owner that thinks President 
Roosevelt’s policies should be changed.”— 
Wave H. James, Accumulative Royalties 
Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Editor’s Note—The average holding 
is several times five shares. Relatively 
few own “less than five shares.” 


A Little Laugh 


“Jones always strikes me as an indolent 
sort of chap.” 

“Indolent? Why, that fellow is so lazy 
he always runs his automobile over a bump 
to knock the ashes off his cigar.” 


Jones was hurrying around to the type- 
Writer repairers, straining under the weight 
of his typewriter when Brown, also in a 
hurry, dashed into him. 

“Why on earth don’t you look where you 
are going?” said Jones, as he collected the 
Numerous parts of his typewriter. 

“Man alive!” said Brown, “Why don’t 
you carry a fountain pen, like I do?” 


“Everything you give away in this world 
comes back twofold, you know.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed it. I gave my daugh- 
ter away six months ago, and she and her 
husband came back to live with us last 
week.” 








LIGHTEN 
THE 
BURDEN 


.-- lest the service suffer! 


T is not only the electric indus- 
try,itsinvestorsand personnel, 
that are threatened by the burden 
of mounting taxes, rising costs 
and concurrent action to force 
continuously lowered rates. 

The ultimate sufferer neces- 
sarily will be the Electric Com- 
pany’s capacity to serve and its 
ability to maintain the high 
standard of service which the pub- 
lic rightly has learned to expect. 

It should be the self-imposed 
duty of each company, locally, to 
present the facts to its customers; 
to make certain, as far as possible, 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 

















that they are given the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their intelligent 
choice in a matter that so vitally 
concerns the welfare of their 
homes, their industries, and the 
communities in which they live. 


BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC, 
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Capital Appreciation 
SERVICE 


has again demonstrated its value 
during the difficult period since 
last. February. A management 
service for accounts amounting to 
over $10,000. Send for information. 
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FORBES tor 


Six Utility Preferreds With 
Good Dividend Yields 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 











The Suggested List of Preferred Stocks 


Reg. 
Company Rate 
Columbia Gas & Elec. “A”.... $6 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y..... 5 
ee re 3 
Public Service of N. J. ...... 5 
SRE EIIIEES | Slik wale winivio dip 590% 3 
United Gas Improvement ...... 5 


Thous. 

Shares Earned Cur. Yield 
Out. "33 Price % 
943 $13 © 73 8.2 

2,099 23 89 5.6 
607 19 43 7.0 
518 17 78 6.4 

2,489 4 32 9.4 
765 43 98 5.1 








itself in that “New Deal” group 

which has been made to bear the 
brunt of popular and political anger re- 
sulting from the long depression. 

There has hardly been a single such de- 
pression in history which has not resulted 
in just this type of clamor that some spe- 
cial group or groups should be punished. 
Sometimes the punishment has been richly 
deserved but at other times it has been quite 
misdirected. Earlier in the present century 
politicians vented their rage in “trust- 
busting.” Later on it was the railroads 
who had to bear the blame for depression 
and take severe legislative punishment. 

Since the recent depression has been the 
worst in our American history it is not 
surprising that popular and political cries 
for vengeance have been louder than usual. 
“Wall Street,” the general banking frater- 
nity and most any group which seemed 
prosperous, has had to take the punishment 
—and the utility classification has gotten a 
larger share than perhaps any other cor- 
porate group. 


Pie public utility classification finds 


Hew long this popular vengeance will 
last cannot be definitely gauged, but 
it is almost bound to spend itself in the 
not too distant future. There is even a 
good chance that when the public finally 
tires of its criticism it may even turn 
about and help to salve the wounds of its 
victims, just as now seems the tendency 
with the trusts, the railroads, and the 
“butts” of past depressions. 

There is no questioning the fact that the 
patient may be almost dead before the tide 
of popular disfavor turns aside, but if we 
take the example of railroads we shall find 
that there were plenty of bargains in the 
various cycles of the past decade. The 
writer holds that there are plenty of bar- 
gains in the public utility classification for 
the average business man who is willing 
to hold patiently for the next few years. 

While we are much more favorable 
towards the entire utility group than most 
commentators seem to be, we also feel that 
perhaps the best risks are to be found in 
senior securities, not only because the law 
is supposed to protect earning power on a 


basis of “fair return,” but also because 
bonds and preferred stocks are usually out- 
standing in smaller proportion than are 
the common stocks. 

In various recent articles we have recom- 
mended individual bonds of the utility 
group, and in the current article we may 
note a half dozen preferred stocks which 
seem to offer good opportunity in the utility 
classification. 


COLUMBIA Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion is interested largely in natural gas 
production but it also operates a large 
group of utilities engaged in electric, water, 
heating and traction service. There is a 
funded debt of a little over $100,000,000 
followed by a million shares of 6 per cent., 
series “A,” $100 par preferred, a small 
issue of 5 per cent. preferred and over 
11,000,000 shares of no-par common stock. 
The $6 preferred is paying its regular 
cumulative rate and, in spite of the decline 
in earnings, the dividend was earned more 
than twice over in 1933, Earnings are still 
declining but the drop is rounding off and 
the preferred payments are still being earn- 
ed with a good margin. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
is one of our largest and strongest public 
utility companies, providing gas, electric 
light and power service to the greater por- 
tion of New York City and surrounding 
territory in New York State. Following 
a funded debt of around $400,000,000, capi- 
talization consists of about 2,000,000 shares 
of $5 cumulative no-par preferred stock and 
11,000,000 shares of no-par common stock. 

The company has a splendid earning 
record and an unbroken dividend record. 
The $5 dividend on the preferred issue was 
earned between four and five times over in 
1933 and for the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1934, earnings on the preferred 
were still better than $21 per share. 

The North American Company is an- 
other important corporation, with its ac- 
tivities divided into four large groups cen- 
tered about Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. The parent 
company has only $25,000,000 of bonds 
outstanding but including subsidiaries the 
total funded debt is nearly $300,000.00. 
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The 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
here mentioned is $50-par and is outstand- 
ing to the amount of only 600,000 shares, 
followed by a little over 8,000,000 shares 
of no-par common stock. The preferred 
issue is redeemable at 55 and has an un- 
broken dividend record dating back to its 
creation in 1921. 

Dividends have been earned anywhere 
from five to fifteen times over. Earnings 
in 1933 were the lowest in nearly a decade 
and are still dropping, but at a slower rate, 
For the twelve months ending March 31, 
1934, the preferred stock showed just over 
$19 per share earned, 


UBLIC Service Corporation of New 

Jersey is a holding company whose 
subsidiaries furnish electric power and 
many other utility services throughout 
practically the entire state of New Jersey, 
and to approximately 90 per cent. of its 
entire population. Consolidated funded debt 
is only a little over $200,000,000 but there 
are four different classes of preferred stock 
ahead of the 5,000,000 shares of no-par 
common. The $5 cumulative no-par pre- 
ferred here suggested carries the lowest 
rate of the four issues and is outstanding 
in amount of a little over 500,000 shares. 

Earning record has been good and over 
$17 per share was earned on-the total 
amount of all preferred stock in 1933. The 
company faces some threats of municipal 
ownership in various portions of its ter- 
ritory but they do not appear currently 
serious, and meanwhile earnings are hold- 
ing up at practically the 1933 rate. 

The United Corporation is chiefly a hold- 
ing and investing company and owns large 
interests in utilities operating through- 
out Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, etc. The company has no 
funded debt and there are about 2,500,000 
shares of $3 cumulative no-par preference 
stock ahead of the 15,000,000 shares of no- 
par common, 

Dividends have been passed on the com- 
mon stock but have been paid regularly on 
the preferred since incorporation in 1929. 

Profits have been declining but the pre- 
ferred stock still showed its dividend earn- 
ed with a fair margin last year. For the 
first quarter of 1934 preferred earnings 
were a little over $1 per share. The mar- 
gin of safety is, therefore, not particularly 
high, which fact accounts for the somewhat 
higher yield available on this issue. 


NITED Gas Improvement Company is 

an old concern which has gradually 
taken its place as one of the largest and 
strongest utility holding companies. The 
territory served is chiefly in southeastern 
Pennsylvania and certain sections of Con- 
necticut. The parent company has no direct 
funded debt but consolidated funded debt 
is over $250,000,000. There is only one 
class of preferred stock, which is $5 cumu- 
lative no-par and on which regular divi- 
dends have been paid for many years. 

The company’s earning record is stable 
and fairly large. The preferred dividend 
was earned more than eight times over last 
year. Profits have continued to decline in 
1934 but the drop has been small and earn- 
ings for the twelve months ending March 
3l, 1934, were still over $32,000,000 or 
$4226 per share on the preferred stock 
here mentioned. 
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“Planned Economy ~—’ 


perhaps —but not a 
Planned Vacation! 


Cro 





hrow away the time tables, the itineraries and the 
schedules and take the quickest and easiest mode of 
transportation to Atlantic City. Here you will find 
the kind of vacation your heart desires.—If it’s gayety you 
demand, we have it. If you crave rest and quiet, you will 
find it with the song of the sea to soothe you to sleep. 


Man’s ingenuity has been taxed to provide innumerable 
man-made diversions in this “World’s Playground.” Is 
golf your pastime? Fine courses and beautiful greens await 
you. Is shopping your hobby? Fifth Avenue’s smartest 
shops are on The Boardwalk. Music and the theatre, danc- 
ing and entertainment, land sports and water sports— 
whatever you wish. 


And greater than these are the gifts that Nature has 
provided—the beach, the ocean, the sea air and the sun- 
shine. 


Break away from business and come where climate, 
convenience and conviviality will conspire for your com- 
fort, health and recreation. 


ATLANTIC -CITy 


Where a hundred hotels hold the comforts of home. 
ATLANTIC CITY CHAMBER OF .COMMERCE 
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